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E may even say that faith in education, at the 

\) \) present epoch, is greater than at any other time 
of the past; particularly so, as far as such edu- 

cation can be based on cooperation, not only of parent 


and teacher, but more especially of the various strata 


of society, and best when with other nations and races. 


—Anders Hansen. 
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Anders Hansen is Superintendent of the 
School for the Deaf in Nyborg, Denmark. He 
has been for many years a valued cortributor 
to the Votta Review. 

The articles on visual education projects 
from the Cincinnati Oral School were part of 
the report of the Association’s Committee on 
Visual Education, of which Miss Alice V. 
Burdge is Chairman. Anne Jones has been 
teaching in the Cincinnati Oral School for 
more than ten years. Her class and that of 
Margaret Bauman were presented before the 
Convention of Progressive Oral Advocates at 
Cincinnati, May 6, 1932, in the projects de- 
scribed. Elizabeth Hanna is a teacher in the 
Cincinnati public schools. 

After studying at Chicago Normal College 
and teaching hearing children in the Chicago 
public schools, Helen Hammer was appointed 
to a position in the Parker Practice School, 
Chicago, where she has taught for some years. 

Gladys Bon Davis is Supervisor of Teacher 


Training for the Deaf at Milwaukee State 
Teachers’ College. 
Ralph V. Merry took his undergraduate 


work at McGill University and received the 
degree of Doctor of Education from Harvard 
in June, 1932. For one year he served as 
tutor to a deaf-blind boy. He is the author 
of a number of articles dealing with the edu- 
cation of visually handicapped children. 

Martha Livingston has had ample oppor- 
tunity to learn the idiosyncracies of both 
teachers and “supes.” 

As a means of letting the “supes” have their 
say also, we are reprinting two papers which 
Mr. T. C. Forrester, Superintendent and Prin- 
cipal of the Rochester School, contributed to 
the Vo_ta REVIEW some years ago. 

Velyko Ramadanovitch founded the first 
Servian Schools for the deaf and the blind, the 
first Servian printing office for the blind, and 
the agricultural colony of the blind which he 
describes in this article. He is director of the 
schools for the blind in Jugoslavia. 
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Education and Internationalism 


By Anpers HANSEN 


HE generations of the after-wartime 

witness great and continual changes 

—even of revolutionary nature—in 
human thought. Time-honored views and 
ideas disintegrate, to be discarded and 
superseded by others. Established orders, 
bodies and activities disappear to give 
place for others. The human mind is work- 
ing hard and assiduously for the solution 
of the gigantic problem: how to make life 
brighter and more worth while for an 
ever increasing number of mankind. 

Out of the strife and turmoil of con- 
tending and colliding ideas and theories 
there seems to appear one point where op- 
posed minds meet and agree: that the way 
to a lasting betterment goes through an 
improved and wiser scheme of education. 
We may even say that faith in education, 
at the present epoch, is greater than at 
any other time of the past; particularly so, 
as far as such education can be based on 
cooperation, not only of parent and teacher, 
but more especially of the various strata 
of society, and best when with other na- 
tions and races. 

This sub-current of good will toward 
others is promising and in evident con- 
trast with the political features of the 
present time; where one government after 
another puts up so many sorts of barriers 
and restrictions to encumber free inter- 
course among the citizens of the world. 

The efficacy of a good education is a 
truism which has stood the test of the 
ages. The best kind of education is a pow- 
erful lever for any nation or race toward 
fuller happiness and well-being. Coopera- 
tion among the various classes within a 


nation, or among various peoples, has 
often borne good and lasting fruit. 

Every new and upward step 
though humble at its inception) on the 
steep path that leads toward a deeper real- 
ization of the thinking and needs of other 
groups of the human family must be 
greeted with joy, because it serves to 
strengthen the circle of true friends of 
spiritual power which tends to counter- 
balance, and finally overcome, the egoistic 
measures of the politicians. 

Geneva in Switzerland, the seat of the 
League of Nations and numerous inter- 
national committees and organizations, 
has recently become a center and strategic 
point of high importance for the meeting 
of the peoples of the world. It is only 
natural that the propagators and leaders 
of the movement for better understanding 
among the nations through education have 
cast their eyes upon the town of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. 

Among the many new schools and edu- 
cational enterprises in Geneva I would 
like to draw attention to an international 
college. It is called “The High School of 
the Northern Peoples,” and is mostly fre- 
quented by students from Denmark, Fin- 
land, Norway and Sweden. The course of 
study lasts from the middle of April to 
the last of June, and the studies are of a 
social nature: history, politics, sociology, 
economics, trade-unionism, church and 
philanthropy, the press, etc. There are 
only about 40 students. The college is 
residential and located in the buildings of 
a rented farm, just outside the city bor- 
der. Life is kept very Spartan and the 
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time is divided among lectures, laboratory 
and 
public meetings. Many prominent leaders 
of the modern world who live in Geneva 
or who go there to join committees or 
assemblies are invited to lecture to the 
students of this international school. The 
majority of the students are sent there 
through the agency of the several Geneva- 
committees which recently have been 
formed in the Northern nations in order 
to imbue the youth with sympathy for and 
real understanding of the many and intri- 
cate problems of our time. 


work, visits to various institutions, 


The present leader, Dr. Rosenkjaer, is 
from Denmark; two other regular profes- 
sors are from Norway and Sweden. The 
Scandinavian idiom is the ordinary means 
but invited lecturers 
who cannot speak any of the three Scan- 
dinavian languages use French, English 
or German, thus offering opportunities of 
special value to the students. 


of communication; 


The idea of internationalism in educa- 
is of old date. What role has not 
Paris, with the Sorbonne, played in this 
respect? And France is still endeavoring 
to become a world center of learning. 
Since the war she has induced a majority 
of nations in Europe and overseas to erect 
student-houses of their own in the quartier 
Latin, where their sons and daughters can 
reside during their studies. Also the Uni- 
versity of Montpellier is striving to attract 
foreign students and to become an inter- 
national seat of study. 


tion 


Internationally France has probably 
meant more to the education of the deaf 
than any other country. Pioneers of this 
pedagogy came from many countries to 
learn at the old school of de I’ Epee and 
Sicard: Thomas H. Gallaudet; Dr. Cast- 
berg of Copenhagen, whose school has 
just celebrated its 125th jubilee; and men 
from Sweden, from Austria, etc. 

It is desirable that France should con- 
tinue to attract teachers of the deaf in the 
future—under modern conditions—as it 
has done it in the past. However, I be- 
lieve that the U. S. A. is in possession of 
particular conditions to make it a chief 
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center of international training for teach- 
ers of the deaf. About 125 million either 
speak English or use other familiar lan- 
guages. The resources of men and wealth 
in the United States are unsurpassed by 
any other state of today. The education 
of the deaf has made giant forward strides 
there during the last few decades, and the 
Northampton school has won a kind of 
international recognition, as its training 
classes have been frequented by students 
from many lands: Japan, India, the Phil- 
ippines, South Africa, Turkey, Greece, 
Hungary, and Sweden. 

It is to be wished that Northampton 
could raise endowments to defray some 
of the expenses of foreign students. Many 
of them would get bursaries from their 
own lands, and the majority would have 
some training before joining such a course. 

I believe that no teacher of mature 
judgment and of a critical mind toward 
what he or she is accomplishing would 
fail to recognize the usefulness and im- 
portance of an international meeting place 
in which to focalize the attainments of our 
pedagogy and get a fuller training. 

It must be remembered that our peda- 
gogy is of particular difficulty and at the 
same time only of a comparatively recent 
date, one or two centuries ago only at its 
embryonic stage, and now probably only 
at the stage of adulthood. We are only 
at the beginning of scientific research 


_ work, both as to the psychology of the 


deaf and as to the efficiency of pedagog- 
ical principles and methods. The field to 
be explored is still vast. Our task is diff- 
cult. We have to do with a recalcitrant 
material which too often demonstrates our 
shortcomings, and our lack of insight. 

We must not forget that it is the deaf 
men and women who have to pay the bill 
of inefficiency in life, because of our fail- 
ure to attain the fullest and most complete 
results under the given conditions. 

There is no doubt that international 
centers of teaching serve as levers. They 
would also prove useful to us. Our peda- 
gogy is teeming with problems which 
would be more easily solved through such 
agencies. 
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Summer School Progress 


By Norman T. McMAnaway 


International Contacts in 1933 
NNOUNCEMENT has been made of 
prospects for the continued progress 
of the Association’s Summer School 
policy. Action of the Board of Directors 
confirmed preliminary plans for affiliation 
with the University of Chicago in 1933. 
More recent developments point to the 
most significant expansion of our program 
yet projected. The Summer School for 
1933 is to be international in scope and 
complexion. 

The World’s Fair administration has 
projected numerous world conferences on 
different phases of science, education, so- 
ciology, etc. University of Chicago offi- 
cials, cooperating with the Fair oflicials, 
are expanding the schedule of classes in 
the Summer Quarter to include special 
courses for members of groups represented 
at the Fair. Plans are going forward for 
seminar classes for advanced students, cov- 
ering many problems related to the edu- 
cation of the deaf. 
in which teachers from foreign countries 
may enroll meets, in a measure, the earnest 
plea which Dr. Hansen makes in his article 
in this issue of the Vo_ta Review. 

An evidence of interest in this develop- 
ment on the part of the University is indi- 
cated by the fact that International House 
has been offered for the use of foreign edu- 
cators of the deaf who attend classes. This 
assures convenient, comfortable quarters in 
congenial surroundings. 

Probably no single development of As- 
sociation work in recent years offers 
greater scope or more interesting possibili- 
ties than this idea of an international sum- 
mer school for teachers of the deaf. 


Provision for classes 


A Successful Summer at Los Angeles 

Those who enjoyed the opportunities af- 
forded at Los Angeles will appreciate the 
invitation to return which the University 
extended to them. Everything conspired to 


make the Association members happily suc- 
cessful in their work; whole hearted wel- 
come, new and modern equipment in class 
room and laboratory, delightfully mild 
weather, attractively low expense. Within 
three years the accommodations will be 
even more satisfactory. Many Association 
members will undoubtedly wish to pursue 
courses at Los Angeles during other sum- 
mers. 
Idaho Points the Way 

Convenience and proximity always influ- 
ence attendance at summer schools, a fact 
which is especially noticeable in years of 
depression. But it was full endorsement 
of the principle of “better training for 
teachers” that induced every member of the 
faculty of the Idaho school, including the 
superintendent, to enroll for advanced 
work. A number from the staff of this 
school attended U. C. L. A.; others were 
enrolled in other universities. 

One hundred eight teachers of the deaf 
attended the summer school at Los Angeles. 
These came from thirty-six residential 
schools and thirty-three city systems. 
Thirty-eight states were represented. Be- 
sides these teachers, we know of at least 
twenty other members of the Association 
who have pursued courses this summer in 
accredited colleges and universities. There 
were probably many more with whom we 
have not yet been in communication. 

Members of our professional group are 
indicating their interest in more advanced 
study, not only along the line of their spe- 
cial work, but in general subjects as well. 
Association members are fitting themselves 
to participate in conferences of teachers 
and to contribute to them. More than a 
third of those enrolled at U. C. L. A. were 
registered for classes listed in the general 
catalog. Such a procedure indicates a de- 
sire to secure a well balanced general and 
technical background. 
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Three Articles on Vi isual Education 
Projects at the Cincinnati Oral School 





A Holland Project: 


THIRD GRADE PUPILS—FIFTH YEAR IN SCHOOL 


By ANNE JONES 


HIS project will be much more inter- 

esting and instructive if the children 

are acquainted with maps. This 
group” was thoroughly familiar with the 
city map and had begun to reach out for 
places far away. Automobile maps are a 
great help, for the children love to find the 
places they have visited by motor. 

Since it was tulip time, a study of the 
Netherlands seemed the most timely. To 
get the children interested in the country 
we made tulips of crepe paper. 











A MAP IS THE FIRST PRELIMINARY 


A great deal of sand table work was 
necessary to explain the lowlands, canals, 
oceans, dikes and the use of windmills. 
The illustration in the sand table of the 


1This and the two following articles formed part 
of the report of the Association Committee on 
Visual Education, of which Miss Alice V. Burdge 
is Chairman, 

* This class was presented in this project at the dem- 
onstration given before the Convention of Progressive 
Ora] Advocates, Cincinnati, May 6, 1932. 





READY TO SAIL 


water flowing over the land reminded the 
children of floods in the Ohio Valley, 
which showed that they were applying the 
knowledge to their environment. This was 
a good opportunity to explain that wind- 


‘ mills were used in Holland for pumping 


the water, because it was necessary in such 
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DIKES AND WINDMILLS 


a small country to use all the land, while 
here, in the Ohio Valley, we do not need it. 

The table for the project should be large 
enough for an ocean, dike, windmill, house, 
canal, and yards. Ours was about 1144 
yards long and | yard wide. The windmill 
was about 14 inches high with a base 8 
inches square. The house was about the 
same size. The children made their dike of 
mud and stones; the windmill, of construc- 
tion paper. 





THE MILK GIRL 


When these were set up, they were not 
satisfied. They wanted grass, so I told them 
to get dirt and fix the table themselves. 
The result was most surprising. There were 
neat little yards in front of the windmill 
and house, with pebbles to hold back the 
dirt. They also made a walk, a canal, and 
a lake; then planted grass seed. The next 
morning one little girl brought a small 
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sprinkler to water the lawns. They made 
fences to keep the dogs and the cow in the 
back yard, a bridge over the canal and 
little boats of paper. One boy made a 
Dutch boy of clay, and set him on the dike 
to fish. 

Up to this time not much had been said 
about the people who lived in the Nether- 
lands, but the children had already begun 
to ask for books about Holland at the 
library. From these books they selected 
costumes and dressed two dolls. The wood- 
en shoes were made of clay. From these 





A CANAL 


activities, a good vocabulary was worked 
up. 

The rest of the work was carried on with 
the Keystone Lantern slides which the chil- 
dren made themselves. The first slide was 
an outline map of the world on which 
they traced the journey from Cincinnati to 





A STORK AND SOME WOODEN SHOES 
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Holland, learning to speak and spell the 
names of the places as they went along. A 
trip to the depot to see an all Pullman train 
helped the children to visualize a trip to 
New York on the train. One of the children 
brought in a picture of New York City, 
from the Sunday supplement. The next 
slide showed a large ship at the dock, 
ready to sail, and another ship on the 
ocean sailing east, with New York in the 
distance. This slide gave a wonderful op- 
portunity for language: sailing, taking a 
trip, going abroad, sea gulls, the deck of 
the ship, sailing east, et cetera. 

The children were asked what the people 
on the ship would see when they reached 
Holland. The answers were: windmills, 
dikes, Netherland’s flag, Netherland’s 
queen, storks, wooden shoes, Dutch money, 
geese, cheese, Dutch dogs, and one boy 
wrote “a Dutch cow.” 

Another slide showed Holland’s flag. 
The children compared it with our flag. 
They were then told of different flags, lan- 
guages, money and rulers. A picture of 


THE SAND TABLE PREPARED FOR THE TRIP TO HOLLAND 
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our president and one of Holland’s queen 
were brought in. One slide, showing ships 
sailing west from Holland to America, 
helped very much in giving the children 
an idea of going and coming. They were 
asked what the ships would bring back 
from Holland and they answered, “Tulips, 
cheese and wooden shoes.” There were 
other slides showing windmills, dog carts, 
streets, canals, et cetera. 

This project created a thirst for knowl- 
edge of other countries, for later, when we 
began to take up Japan, the children ran 
to the dictionary to see what kind of flag 
that country had and they began asking 
questions such as, “Have they dikes in 
Japan?” “Is the land low?” “Do they 
wear wooden shoes?” “Do they speak 
Dutch or English?” “Is our money like 
theirs?” “Do they have a president or a 
queen?” 

In a hearing school the time allowed for 
a project like this is about three weeks. We 
carried it out in five weeks. Extra time was 
allowed for speech and language drill. 
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Religous Education for the 
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By EvizaBETH HANNA 


BOUT two years ago, it was decided 

A to give religious education to the 

children attending the Cincinnati 

Oral School for the Deaf. The material 

used for hearing children in week day 

church school was used as a basis and 
adapted to the deaf children. 

It was suggested that I try the Keystone 
slides in order to give the children their 
stories in a more concrete form by visual 
education. 

First of all, I tell the story in simple 
language for the children to lip read. Then 
each child is given a printed sheet of the 
story just told. 





LEARNING WHAT IT MEANS TO PRAY 


The first story that I tried was the Christ- 
mas story. The slides we made were: 
(a) The shepherds watching their flocks. 
(b) The baby Jesus and Mary in the stable. 
(c) The three wise men journeying toward 
the star. 
(d) The baby Jesus in Mary’s arms. 
The language we derived was: 
(1) Shepherds were watching their sheep 
at night. 
(2) A bright star came out. 
(3) The shepherds followed the star. 
(4) They found Mary and baby Jesus in a 
barn. 





GATHERING RUSHES FOR A BASKET 


(5) Three wise men who lived far away 
saw the star. 

(6) They followed the star and found 
Mary and baby Jesus. 

The second set of slides were on the story 
of Moses. The slides made in connection 
with this lesson were: 

(a) The King on his throne ordering all 
baby boys to be killed. 

(b) The Mother and Miriam gathering 
rushes for the basket. 

(c) The baby in the basket in the river. 

(d) The maid showing the Princess the 
baby. 

(e) Miriam running home after the mother 
so she could be the nurse. 





MOSES IN THE BASKET 
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THE PRINCESS FINDS THE BABY 


The explanation of the pictures this time 
was: 
(1) The King said “All baby boys must 
be killed.” 
(2) Mother and Miriam gathered rushes 
for a basket. 


MIRIAM RUNS TO TELL HER MOTHER 


(3) They hid the baby in the river. 
(4) The Princess found the baby. 
(5) The Princess wanted a nurse so Mi- 
riam ran home for her mother. 
The children enjoy this kind of hand- 
work and I find it most helpful. 


A Doll House Project for the First Grade* 


By MarGarET CLARKE BAUMAN 


ARLY this past spring we had the 

good fortune to have a doll house 

brought in to us. I say “good for- 
tune,” because it meant that we were going 
to have a great deal of pleasure making 
furniture for it, as well as deriving lan- 
guage, both oral and written. 

Our first task was to paint it. When I 
asked each child what color he or she 
wished to paint it, I found that their opin- 
ions differed greatly. One thought purple 
would be an ideal color; another chose 
orange. I decided the best way to solve the 
problem would be for us to take a walk 
and note the various colors of the houses 
we saw. They finally compromised by 
selecting light tan for the house and brown 
for the roof. Next we papered it. A book 


of wall paper samples was brought in by 


* This class was presented in this project at the 
demonstration given before the Convention of Pro- 
gressive Oral Advocates, Cincinnati, May 6, 1932. 


one of the pupils. I helped the children 
measure each room to be papered, as they 
had not had measuring in their number 
work. However, the pasting and putting on 
of the paper was done entirely by them. 

Now came the difficult, but most inter- 
estmg part—the making of the furniture. 
I purchased the smallest clothespins (214 
inches) I could possibly find, at the five 
and ten cent store, and with them. we made 
bed room, living room and dining room 
furniture. In making the furniture for the 
latter room, the children used four clothes- 
pins for each chair, cutting off one-half of 
each leg, and using the round, or head, 
part for the base. 


For the table we glued a small round 
piece of cardboard to the tops of five 
clothespins. The buffet was made of card- 
board also, and one little boy, wanting to 
add his bit, made two lamps to put on it. 
The children cut rugs from construction 
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FIRST WE DREW A PLAN ON THE 


BLACKBOARD 


paper, designing them in their own way. 
The living room and bath room furniture 
was made from a new rubber material, 
called “Spongex,” using toy furniture for 
models. (This 
adaptable for any kind of handwork that 
the teacher chooses to give to the children. ) 


. 


rubber material is very 


In connection with the furnishing of the 
doll house the children drew and colored 
a slide to be used in our daylight lantern. 
One boy drew an outline of the house and 
marked off the different rooms. When we 
had occasion to use the lantern, I had each 
child come before the class, point out the 
rooms, and write the names of them in 
their various places. 

In connection with articulation work, the 
Griffith-Aide was used, the children speak- 


ing the names of the various pieces of 
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THEN WE BUILT OUR HOUSE AND 
MADE THE FURNITURE 


furniture that they had made, building up 
the vocabulary which we used as a basis 
for reading and language work. A sample 
reading lesson follows: 

We have a doll house. 

We painted it. 

We papered it. 

We made a table and some chairs. 

We made a stove and an ice-box. 

Catherine made a davenport for it. 

In summarizing, I wish to state I do not 
think enough praise can be said in support 
of the project method of teaching, and the 
beneficial results it has brought to teachérs 
as a whole. I had no idea what the children 
could do when we started our project. I 
hope to carry out more ideas along this 
line next year. I must add that [, as well 
as the children, had a most delightful time. 
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A Project on School Room Pets 


A Means of Teaching Primary Language and Reading 


By HELEN HAMMER 


LEMENTARY 
means of supplying the progres- 
sive primary teacher with a varied 
and almost unlimited amount of material 
for projects that are especially interesting 
to little children. The used 
can be organized and presented in many 


science presents a 


materials 


Some of the current methods are 
and 


types of indoor lessons. Science projects 


ways. 
excursions, collections profitable 
may include caring for plants, and watch- 
ing their growth; a study of trees, fruits, 
vegetables, birds; a study of animals on 
the farm, at the zoo, at the circus; car- 
ing for pets and observing their habits; a 
study of some aspects of physical nature, 
etc. These projects can be related to and 
tied up with the other subjects of the 
curriculum very advantageously through 
reading, composition, drawing, singing, 
assembly programs and in other ways. 
The teacher of the deaf can use science 
projects to teach language, lip reading 
and speech through reading. They also 
serve to round out and relate many of the 
deaf child’s school activities, interpreting 
and enriching his experiences by means 
of things that attract and hold his interest. 

Little children like to take care of pets, 
not being particular in regard to what 
kind of pets they have. Any animal that 
moves, crawls, swims or creeps that they 
can care for and watch serves to create a 
desire to learn about it, thus stimulating 
interest. One of the primary classes at 
the Parker Practice Day School in Chi- 
cago worked out a project having to do 
with the activities of watching and caring 
for a few school room pets. The project 
was not continuous till completed, but 
was in a sort of series, with shorter proj- 
ects carried out between times. The pets 
were not all obtained at the same time. 


The collection was added to at various 
times throughout the year so that interest 
in the project was stimulated with each 
new acquisition. The other activities, 
worked out between times, were related to 
the season, holidays, a play house, mak- 
ing butter, the circus, ete., but the new 
units of the pet project fitted together in 
the finished whole by the of the 
school year. 

The group had enjoyed observing the 
kindergarten Easter rabbit the previous 
year and had made a reading chart on it. 
They also enjoyed the kindergarten doves, 
having been fortunate enough to see a 
baby bird hatch. The animals at the cir- 
cus also aroused their interest. With this 
background set up for a study of animal 
life and the interest shown by the class 
in animal life, the teacher decided to 
work out a project on some school room 
pets. She asked the class if they would 
like to have some fish to keep in their 
room. Of course, the answer was in the 
affirmative, so one afternoon in October 
the group went to the pet store. The 
storekeeper was very kind to them, letting 
them watch the various pets as long as 
they cared to. The children were en- 
thusiastic, calling one another’s attention 
to the various things that they observed 
about the pets. After watching for some 
time, they bought a gold fan tail fish and 
a black Japanese telescope eyed fish, two 
snails and a glass bowl to keep them in. 
Some fish food was also purchased. The 
group, very happy about their experience, 
started back to school and the following 
chart was evolved from the excursion by 
the method described in the article, “The 
Second Step in a Silent Reading Experi- 
ment,” which appeared in the April, 
1929, Votta REVIEW. 


end 
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One Friday altern 
we Went to the pet sto 
We bought two turtles, ~ 
Mhey are green. 
rhey are tittle . : : 
We bought a bow! for the turtles, 
rank carried them te school, 
turties have litte tails, 
hey have four legs 
wey have hard shells. 
They have small eyes. 


, ancrawi, 
They cancra 


rhey crawl very SG 
We jike to watch UB 
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A LANGUAGE LESSON INSPIRED BY A VISIT TO A PET STORE 


The Pet Store 


We went to the pet store. 
We saw many, many fish. 
We saw two monkeys. 

They jumped all around. 
We saw many mice. 

They ran around and around. 
We saw many birds. 

Some birds were green. 
Some birds were yellow. 

We saw two big parrots. 
We bought a fish bowl. 

We bought a black fish and a gold fish. 
We bought two snails. 


The children illustrated the chart with 
paper cuttings and drawings. They also 
made small illustrations for individual 
books of their own. Each book contains 
all the reading charts of the class to date. 
They wrote the story and pasted it in 
their books. The teacher typed the story 
for them, also questions on it, which were 
pasted into their books. The answers 
were typed and given to the children as 


an exercise in silent reading. Each an- 
swer was cut out separately and the chil- 
dren placed them where they thought that 
they belonged. The teacher then looked 
them over. The correct answers were 
pasted in their respective places. By ques- 
tioning the children, the correct answers 
were worked out for the questions that 
they found difficult. As the teacher had 
typed an original and one carbon copy at 
a time, she was able to change the order 
and wording of the questions so that the 
children could not copy from each other. 
The questions really tested individual 
reading ability and comprehension. True- 
False, and multiple answer tests were also 
typed in the manner just described. Sen- 
tence completion tests were also used. 
These tests present another means of test- 
ing reading ability and help to develop 
reasoning which will carry over to other 
situations. The tests are marked, and the 
number that the child scores correctly is 
placed at the top of his paper. He then 
pastes it into his book. 
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the fish 
and took turns at feeding them. They got 
stones for the bowl and also a 
Often, after a child had finished 


his work, he would be seen observing the 


The class enjoyed watching 


some 
castle. 


fish. One day Eugene could not find one 
of the snails and he was quite alarmed. 
On finding that it had crawled into the 
castle, he was relieved and thought the in- 
cident very funny. The class kept the 
snails supplied with lettuce and enjoyed 
the fish very much. 

In November, — the brought, 
planted and cared for bulbs for their 
mothers’ Christmas gifts. The activities of 
Christmas, Valentine’s Day and other oc- 


group 


casions which were presented during the 
winter, furnished material for language 
and reading, but in the spring the class 
continued its project on school room pets. 
They took a walk one lovely afternoon 
near Easter time. They an- 
other pet store, this time to buy some 


went to 


turtles. One window of the store was full 
The 


children were delighted. They bought two 


of rabbits, the other full of dogs. 


turtles and a bowl for them. The follow- 
ing chart was made from this experience 
and worked out as before described. 


Our Turtles 


One Friday afternoon we went to the 
pet store. 

We bought two turtles. 

They are green. 

They are little. 

We bought a bowl for the turtles. 

Frank carried them to school. 

The turtles have little tails. 

They 

They 

They have small eyes. 

They can crawl. 

They crawl very slowly. 

We like to watch the turtles. 

As the class had had several charts in 
between the two described, they could 
take more difficult types of lip reading 
lessons on the charts. The teacher could 
ask them to find the sentence which tells 


have four legs. 
have hard shells. 
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how many turtles they bought, or to 
find the sentence which tells when they 
her the 
name of the story, etc. The children could 
answer these orally, too. The children 
liked the turtles better than they did the 
fish and often watched them. They made 


went to the store, or to show 


pets of them and observations of the 
group led to the development of the fol- 
lowing chart: ; 


How We Feed Our Turtles 

Our turtles like to eat ant eggs. 

They crawl up on the rock. 

They put their heads up. 

They are looking for something to eat. 

We put the eggs on a tooth pick. 

Then we hold the tooth pick near the 
turtles. 

The turtles open their mouths. 

They pull the eggs off. 

Then they crawl away and eat them. 

Earl caught a fly. 

We gave it to the turtles. 

They ate it. 

They eat meat, too. 

We like our turtles. 

We like to feed them. 

Early in May, one of the instructors in 
the Chicago Normal College sent some 
tadpoles to the Parker Practice School. 
The class got some of them and worked 
out the following chart: 


Our Tadpoles 


We have some tadpoles. 


A woman gave them to us. 
They 
They 
They 
They 
They 
They eat meat. 

By and by they will grow. 

Then they will be frogs. 

The group enjoyed making observations 
on their pets. A chart telling 
about these observations served to com- 
bine the work of the various units of the 
project: 


are ina 
are little. 


glass jar. 


have long tails. 
swim very fast. 
eat lettuce. 


various 


(Continued on page 422) 
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Testing for the Hard of Hearing Child * 


By Guapys Bon Davies 


AMILIAR with the facts of recent 

surveys and the finding of a pos- 

sible 3,000,000 school children with 
some loss of hearing, we recognize that 
the effective means of prevention consists 
in early detection of hearing impairment. 
With this general knowledge well dis- 
tributed, through the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, it remains for each city, 
town and community to take up the pre- 
vention of deafness. 

The movement is in its earliest stages 
and much remains to be done in standard- 
izing technique and procedure in the fol- 
low up work. I wish to focus your atten- 
tion on our little village of Shorewood, a 
suburb of Milwaukee, a community of 
homes, where 95°% of the homes have 
children in them. There are no industries 
or factories, no immigrant or negro colo- 
nies, no railroad yards, nor any like fac- 
tors that affect urban health statistics. 
Most of the wage-earners have places of 
business in Milwaukee. We have four 
schools and over 3,000 students. 

It is essential to keep this picture clear- 
ly in mind in interpreting the following 
report. We usually receive intelligent co- 
operation in the homes, but otitis media 
with its consequences is no respecter of 
persons, and I am endeavoring to show 
you what we have done under the most 
favorable conditions. 

We began testing the ears of school 
children in 1928 with the 4A Audiometer. 
Each year has improved our system until 
I feel we can say the tests are accurate 
and scientifically conducted. I will add 
that we do not include findings of our 
first year in any statistical reports. 

I am assuming that you are familiar 
with the technique of the audiometer. We 
have come to the very definite conclusion 
that the regular class room is not the 


*Extracts from a lecture presented before a section 
of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association. 


place to test ears; by regular, I mean a 
room subjected to the usual school dis- 
turbances, such as the univent, clock, hall 
sounds, playground noises, etc. The room 
should be well removed from the class 
room; it might be in the attic or in a far 
corner of the basement, out of the general 
line of traffic and overhead walking. 

Our last school building includes a 
sound proof room with double doors and 
windows. Our equipment includes folding 
tables with linoleum tops, which when set 
up are stable and soundless; the folding 
chairs have rubber feet. We roll rubber 
bands on each end of the pencils used. 
Results, marvelous! If a pencil is dropped 
is does not disturb the test. We have also 
extra pencils within reach of the students, 
so that in case of a broken pencil or one 
dropped on the floor, there is no sound 
nor scramble to retrieve it. Before the 
test each ear phone has the cap on tight. 
Our door is placarded: “Please do not 
disturb. Hearing test.” One more point 
should be emphasized: once the operator 
is certain that every one understands the 
procedure, he should remain still at a 
point of vantage. 

The operator should be trained and ex- 
perienced, besides being familiar with the 
use of the audiometer. Other important 
points are: any child with a cough should 
be excluded from the test until recovery; 
in fact, every disturbing element must be 
removed and the operator must be keyed 
to catch the hundred and one possible in- 
terferences. A preliminary inspection 
should be made to check for impacted 
wax, discharging ears, and to eliminate 
cases of congenital defects. 

We give the test to age groups and to 
all our school children through the third 
grade once each year. We consider a 9% 
loss in one or both ears a hearing defect 
to watch. We usually begin with a group 
of sixteen. After the first test we have an 
average of two that show a 9% loss or 
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more. We immediately retest these two 
and the result will, as a rule, release one. 
The one left is called again with a group 
having the same difficulty two weeks later 
for a third test. This is to eliminate the 
possibility of an active cold or any other 
disability at the time of the first test. 

The third test invariably eliminates 
fifty per cent of this group. The remain- 
ing group we consider the actual hearing 
defect group, but before notifying the 
family a fourth test is given. This may 
seem like a great deal of time and energy 
expended, but one can not afford to make 
a mistake, even once, in notifying a par- 
ent of hearing loss that does not exist. 

When a hearing loss is finally deter- 
mined the parents are notified by per- 
sonal contact, either by phone or home 
call. One seldom fails to convey the im- 
portance of having their doctor’s opinion 
and they will agree to consult him at once. 
We are planning to use a form card to 
have the otologist fill out for our infor- 
mation and for the child’s school records. 

We also notify the teachers of each 
child for the purpose of seating considera- 
tion and to enlist their cooperation; their 
influence is often needed to urge early cor- 
rections, and their understanding of the 
child will be more intelligent. 

The 4A Audiometer indicates a hearing 
loss; more intensive tests should be given 
by an otologist. The 2A Audiometer is 
best for a final test. Both are standardized. 
Tuning forks, watch tick and whisper tests 
are not standardized and not reliable when 
given by any one not an otologist. These 
tests are scientific and require the experi- 
ence of an expert. 

If the audiometer test indicates a 9% 
loss the child should have retests at stated 
intervals to note any increase; a 15% 
loss should be carefully watched. Some- 
times the child needs lip reading and 
sometimes he does not. If he is able to 
make a perfect adjustment without lip 
reading, it is not needed. The necessity 
for lip reading is based not only on the 
per cent in hearing loss but on other fac- 
tors. Is the child getting on in his school 
work? Is he able to understand on the 
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playground and in the home? What is 
his personality? Is he timid and retiring 
and fearful? Some quick, alert children 
with a 15% loss make a satisfactory ad- 
justment; some shy, sensitive children 
with a 15° loss appear more deafened 
because of personality traits, and lip read- 
ing is a great help to them. Children 
with a 30% loss sometimes appear to bet- 
ter advantage and get along better than a 
child with a 15% loss. 

Of our 3,000 students, 75 have a hear- 
ing loss in one or both ears; 67 out of 
the 75 have had an otologist’s attention. 

The reasons given for the cause of hear- 
ing loss are: 

7 with history of mastoid operation. 

4 with history of sinus trouble. 

31 with history of abscessed ears and 
frequent ear aches. (Of these 25 have 

a history of having had measles or 

scarlet fever.) 

4 with history of ear wax. 
2 with history of injury (basket ball 
or fall). 


1 due to ulcerated tooth. 
1 inherited deafness. 
17 have no history they could give, but 


on checking their disease record 11 
have had measles. 
Of the 67 cases, 13 are corrected; 44 show 
improvement under treatment; 10 show 
progressive loss. 

We make a case study of each individ- 
ual, not only taking the actual history 
and ear trouble but considering outside 
factors, such as home surroundings. The 
most common causes of acquired total or 
partial deafness are meningitis, scarlet fe- 
ver, measles, influenza, repeated nose and 
throat infection, and impacted cerumen. 
In measles and scarlet fever the process 
is usually confined in the beginning to 
the middle ear and generally consists in 
rupture and destruction of the drum mem- 
brane. Toxemia of scarlet fever and 
measles may also cause irreparable dam- 
age to the auditory nerve, and this added 
to the middle ear destruction may cause 
total deafness. Another cause is infection 
through the eustachian tube, caused by 

(Continued on page 423) 
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OW are you, Colleagues? How’s 
the dear old Job? And the dear 
old Pay Check? We hope neither 

We still have ours—the 
Job, we mean. The Pay Check, please 

heaven, will arrive not later than October 
first, and any moment sooner than that 
would meet with no objection. In fact, as 

October first comes on Saturday, we would 


one is toppling. 


not complain too much if we had to come 
back to school Saturday to collect that par- 
ticular pay check. How about you? What 
if we were paid on Friday! 

This reminds us that an editor friend of 
ours, who has bought material from us 
and returned material to us with equal 
celerity, when recently shown a copy of the 
Votta Review, criticized “Teacher Across 
the Hall” for using the editorial we, and 
informed us that no one had a right to this 
pronoun but bona fide editors, kings and 
queens, etc. (etc., meaning in our field 
Supes, we suppose, Colleagues). Well, be- 
ing nor editor nor queen nor Supe, we 
hereby hastily fling from us the mighty 
we, and promise to try to confine ourself— 
we mean myself—to I, Me, and Mine. As 
bad habits have always been difficult for us 
—we mean me—to break, if you notice any 
relapses, Colleagues, please show us—me 
—the same kindly tolerance you have for 
the deaf children you teach. We—that is— 
I—shall no doubt improve as months go 
by. In the recent Special Education Con- 
ferences at the N. E. A. Convention at 
Atlantic City we were told that even those 
of retarded mentality do improve. Far be 


it from us—me—to disagree with that! 

Yes, I was lucky. I got to the N. E. A. 
Convention, and quite unexpectedly. Miss 
Guilmartin, the official representative of 
the Association, was unable to go, at the 
last moment, and I went in her place, 
though I did not fill it, and was not ex- 
pected to. However, I listened, Colleagues, 
and learned a lot. I had never been to an 
N. E. A. Convention, and it was a very 
educating experience. 

Imagine thousands of teachers, hurrying 
up and down the Atlantic City Boardwalk 
to meetings in this hotel or that auditorium, 
and everybody getting safely to his or her 
own meeting. The big general sessions 
were best of all, with famous educators on 
the platform whose articles are the last 
word in educational circles. Daytimes, they 
looked like ordinary human beings, but 
evenings, when they were all dolled up in 
evening dress, and had shining lights upon 
them, they looked as awe inspiring as their 
words look in print. As for Florence Hale, 
there never was a presiding officer more 
gracious, or gifted, or equal to emergencies. 
When the big audience failed to give suf- 
ficient applause she rallied it with a gay 
word or two. When any speaker failed to 
stand in the proper position before the 
microphone, and so could not be heard, 
with a slight but adequate shove she rem- 
edied the situation. Her enthusiasm, her 
personality, were the admiration of all the 
teachers there. What a teacher she must 
have been! 

There were other notable speakers, and, 
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as the only feminine members of the As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf whom I saw at the Spe- 
cial Education Conferences were Miss La- 
villa Ward of Wisconsin, Miss Delight 
Rice of the Philippines, Mrs. S. Foley 
Davis of Philadelphia and Mrs. Riggs of 
Arkansas, I jotted down some of the things 
in the various Convention speeches that 
seemed to have ideas for us teachers of the 


deaf. 
Bishop Hughes 


Bishop Hughes had a message for teach- 
ers that I wished I could have taken down 
in shorthand. There was no dogma in it, 
but a thoughtful talk about the “Great 
Teacher,” and how all of us could teach— 
in our less gifted but just as sincere ways 
—as He did. In the first place, said Bishop 
Hughes, the Great Teacher was natural. 
Any teacher can be natural. Instead of 
making pompous speeches, the Great 
Teacher pointed to sheep, and taught a 
lesson, or saw a man building a house, and 
made that His theme. Then, He was clear. 
Any teacher, said Bishop Hughes, can be 
clear. The Great Teacher was not merely 
so clear His pupils could understand but 
so clear that they must understand. Then, 
He was personal. Any teacher can be per- 
sonal. He saw Peter, and told him he was 
“shifting sands,” but that He would make 
him a rock. Always He was interested, not 
in handing out this or that mass instruc- 
tion, but in teaching this person or that per- 
son. Some of the most wonderful lessons of 
all time He taught in a little quiet talk 
with individuals. And, the bishop said, 
any teacher will succeed who bends his best 
effort to help this or that pupil—who is in- 
terested in the pupils as persons, instead of 
concentrating on facts. Last, the bishop re- 
minded us, the Great Teacher was vital. 
His magnetism was tremendous. He drew 
all toward Him, and His influence was al- 
ways upward. He did not invent the Golden 
Rule, but it was He who put the driving 
force behind the Golden Rule which sent it 
down through the ages to guide human 
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conduct. Any teacher can put vital force 
behind his teaching, said the bishop, and 
by his magnetism draw his pupils onward 
toward truth. 

Since we teachers of deaf children must 
be natural, and clear, and since we are al- 
ways interested in the individual deaf child, 
and since nothing but teacher’s magnetism 
will draw a little shy deaf child into liking 
lip-reading and beginning speech work, and 
since our whole aim is to vitalize our in- 
struction, it seemed to me that Bishop 
Hughes’ talk, if made in one of our own 
school’s faculty meetings, would have been 
just as suitable as it was before the big 
convention. Few teachers are born gen- 
iuses, he concluded, but we may all be 
good teachers. We can all be natural, and 
clear, and personal, and vital. It’s in our 
power to follow the steps of the Great 
Teacher. A fine thought, isn’t it, Col- 
leagues? 


Ernest W. Butterfield 


State Commissioner of Education, Conn. 


This gentleman made the wittiest speech 
of the Convention, and had delighted ap- 
plause from the time he started till he con- 
cluded his remarks, though they were full 
of profound thought, just the same. His 
theme was “The Place of Education in 
Solving Social Problems,” and his address 
was optimistic and reassuring to hearers 
whom some of the other speakers scolded 
for faults in our educational system. 

He said that, in spite of numerous la- 
ments concerning the lawlessness of the 
present age, the American Home. still 
stands. Thousands of parents rear their 
children intelligently. Flaming youth has 
always flamed, he reminded us. Parents 
take better care of their children generally 
today than ever before. 

In our time, he said, America has made 
women citizens, has made Satan a comic 
figure, and hell a mild expletive rather 
than a place of torment. In the realm of 
music, we have been given the radio. In 
physiology, our expectancy of life has been 
increased. In the marriage service, love 
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and service have been made more impor- 
tant than “obey.” In the home, there are 
fewer chairs filled, but more high school 
graduates. The American family has been 
reduced from eight to four, but all live. 
America has produced a generation which 
will make order of world wide confusion. 

But, he reminded us, we must establish 
and re-establish in school the discipline 
our forefathers established. He bade us re- 
member the chores of long ago. Each girl 
in the home had her duties—taking care of 
younger children, knitting, weaving—while 
the boys looked after the cattle and horses. 
These old time chores have disappeared, 
but modern society has its substitutes. To- 
day there are Boy Scout leaders. School 
has its organizations, its projects and prob- 
lems. Today there is the automobile. What 
could be more exacting, more monotonous, 
than caring for an automobile? Yet three 
fourths of our boys and girls learn to drive 
a car and take care of it. The school has a 
big opportunity, by the auto, to make 
physics and chemistry real to young people. 

Moreover, the speaker went on, the auto- 
mobile teaches respect for law and order. 
The 
school places responsibility upon the in- 
dividual child. (As some of the older deaf 
boys and girls in our own school can drive 
the family car, this part of the speech espe- 
cially interested me. ) 


It teaches responsibility. modern 


He said that for a generation we have 
looked upon work as the root of all evil. 
We shrink from the idea of drudgery. We 
have tried to live without productive work. 
Work is not a curse. It is a blessing. Work 
made Adam and Eve behave themselves. 
Work keeps us from driving our neighbors 
insane. 

Punctuality is taught in the modern 
school. The school is an effective disci- 
plinarian. It runs smoothly. Meekness is 
distasteful to modern minds, because they 
confuse meekness with humility, yet as- 
tronomers are meek. Mothers are meek. 
Moses was meek, but the Egyptians did not 
notice it. Meekness was an old time virtue. 
It was not humility, but orderly propriety. 
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Modern schools teach orderly properiety, 
respect for law and order and the eternal 
verities. 

Worthy behavior and good citizenship, 


That 


teacher who is early in church and stays 


he continued, arise from imitation. 


till the end of faculty meeting can teach 
punctuality. She can teach good health 
habits when Monday morning finds her 
rested. She can teach courtesy when she is 
kind to the janitor. The school principal 
can teach respect for law and order when 
he parks his car on the right side of the 
streei. 

Schools must be organized for social re- 
lations. We cannot live haughtily apart 
from our neighbors when we share the 
same milkman. Our grandfather’s only as- 
sociates and equals were his male neigh- 
bors. Modern children study together and 
play together. They know many teachers. 
We knew Modern children watch 
goldfish and tadpoles in school, and learn 
from them, while it was a crime for us to 
smuggle one of these into school. 


one. 


We must have faith. In religion we do 
not stick where Calvin and Luther were. 
In politics we do not stay where Washing- 
ton left us. In education we must not stay 
where Barnard left us, but be ready al- 
ways to receive new light. (Certainly, Col- 
leagues, words like these have peculiar sig- 
nificance for us teachers of the deaf, where 
new methods and new discoveries are con- 
tinually surprising us.) 


Warden Lawes 
Of Sing Sing Prison 


The warden presented some startling and 
unpleasant facts. He said that today youth 
contributes more vicious criminals than 
ever before. The man who isn’t socialized 
by his education becomes only a worse 
criminal. In Sing Sing men show inherent 
possibilities that might have saved them 
had educators taken advantage. The Crime 
Problem is menacing. Our educational sys- 
tem is turning out too many proficient 
writers who become forgers, too many 
quick thinkers who are able to plan crimes 
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and get away from crimes speedily. The 
scope of our education has been too narrow. 
It must conform to changing laws and cus- 
toms. Education must concern itself with 
special problem children. The juvenile re- 
formatory, the special school, is a crime in- 
cubator. Segregation is most harmful. Let 
the school step in where the police court 
has failed. Criminals have not been ade- 
quately trained for life. The school must 
find the missing link between education 
and life. 

(This speech would have worried me 
more, if I hadn’t remembered one I had 
heard President Howard McManaway de- 
liver, in which he said that we teachers of 
the deaf, no matter where we fail, do man- 
age to make sober, industrious, self-sup- 
porting citizens of our deaf boys and girls. 
Very few deaf people ever go to prison.) 


Cora Wilson Stewart 
The Famous “Moonlight School Lady” 


Mrs. Stewart had an excellent address 
quite opposed to the view taken by Warden 
Lawes, for she blamed illiteracy as a big 
factor in the crime situation. I'd like to 
pass on some of her ideas, and also to tell 
you in detail about the speech on Visual 
Education, by C. F. Hoban, Pennsylvania 
director of Visual Education, which was 
especially interesting for teachers of the 
deaf, since we have always had visual edu- 
cation. But I am fast using up my allotted 
space, and must save room for the Special 
Education meetings. Dr. Hoban believes 
teacher preparation in visual education 
techniques should be in every training 
school curriculum. Visual sensory aids in- 
clude tactile, sensory, auditory and visual. 
School journeys are very important. He 
said the German schools are far ahead of 
us. In the Black Forest he met scores of 
classes, out with their teachers, on field 
trips which were a regular part of the 
school curriculum. He told of amusing 
experiences he had with these well taught 
young Germans. He advised all teachers in 
America to make more use of museums, 
pictures, radio, models and specimens. (As 
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we always do make use of these aids I felt 
this speech was like patting us teachers of 
deaf children on the back, and applauded 
Dr. Hoban mightily, splitting a glove in 
the process. ) 


Special Education Meetings 


The Department of Special Education 
met on Monday and Wednesday afternoons, 
in the Hotel Claridge. Both meetings were 
well attended, but as usual, teachers of 
deaf children, blind children, and other 
handicapped children were not nearly so 
numerous as teachers of mentally retarded 
children. At the first meeting, there were 
only five of us to represent the work for 
the deaf. Dr. C. M. Elliott, director of Spe- 
cial Education, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, spoke on_ training 
teachers of exceptional children. Dr. El- 
liott’s talk was full of food for thought 
whether we agree with him or not. He said 
that provision for education of handi- 
capped children has been developed in 
haphazard fashion, with no uniform sys- 
tem. Some states ignore one type and pro- 
vide for others. There are more than three 
million handicapped children, and_ the 
handicapped child has an equal claim with 
his unhandicapped brother to an education. 
Therefore there should be adequate teacher 
training for instructors of handicapped 
children. One great determent has been the 
ignorance in the rank and file of teachers 
as to the handicapped child. Most progress 
has been made, in teaching these children, 
where knowledge of handicapped chil- 
dren’s needs has been general. Dr. Elliott 
said another hindrance to progress in the 
teaching of exceptional children has been 
that in the beginning trained teachers for 
these types of children could be found only 
in institutions. Supervisors, too, came from 
institutions. These persons did not under- 
stand common elements of public schools. 
Dr. Elliott believes every Special Class 
teacher should have knowledge of the 
whole field of special education. 


Dr. Elliott believes also that every teach- 
er of handicapped children should first 
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teach normal children, in order to be aware 
of the educational standards for such chil- 
dren. She should have, according to him, 


more adequate training for her special 
field, after she has acquired the general 
training required of every grade teacher, 


and a general acquaintance with the teach- 
ing of all handicapped children. He said 
moreover, that for special education teach- 
ers must have creative imagination. They 
must be artists, rather than artisans. He 
said many teachers were good artisans, but 
the artists are hard to find. (So we are 
artists, Colleagues!’ For we are all suc- 
cessful Special Education teachers, or we 
wouldn’t keep our jobs.) 

Dr. Coburn, superintendent of schools in 
Battle Creek, Mich., followed Dr. Elliott. 
He described the school for atypical chil- 
dren in Battle Creek. Eight hundred chil- 
dren go this school. One third are atypical. 
Two thirds are normal. There are gifted 
children, too. The program for normal 
children is used as a nucleus, and the flexi- 
bility of the program makes it possible to 
make the situation as normal as possible 
for all groups. As the Kellogg funds assist 
the state funds in providing for the school, 
there is money enough to maintain a staff 
of medical experts, psychiatrists and other 
Dr. Coburn said that while 
prevailing opinions differed as to the 


specialists. 


merits of centralization versus de-centrali- 
zation, he had found that in schools like 
this Battle Creek school it was possible 
to make more adjustments to individual 
needs. Also it made a fine training center 
for teachers, and that, far from objecting 
to the presence of their children in a school 
for handicapped children, the parents of 
the normal children who attend the school 
are delighted to have their children in this 
modern, well equipped building. 

Dr. Meta Anderson, Director of Special 
Schools in Newark, N. J., spoke next, and 
she, too, had a good deal to say in favor 
of the special school for handicapped chil- 
dren. She said that if special classes were 
maintained in normal schools the pupils in 
these special classes should be grouped ac- 
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cording to their social needs. Big children 
should be grouped with big children, small 
She said that school 
spirit was more effective in a special school. 


children with small. 


That the special school need not be so 
called to the public, but just be another 
school. There are outstanding teachers, she 
concluded, in many special classes, who 
cannot fight against the school conditions. 
In a special school there is a chance for the 
handicapped child to excel, to lead, to gain 
honor. (So, Colleagues, from all this we 
may conclude that experts in the field of 
special education are in favor of schools 
for deaf children, rather than classes for 
deaf children in ordinary schools. ) 

The Second Special Education Meeting 
was interesting, but unfortunately only one 
of the speakers was present to read her 
own paper. That was Miss Grace Ball, 
Supervisor of Special Education in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. She too was in favor of segre- 
gation. She made a plea for gifted chil- 
dren, and said they were much better off 
in a school by themselves. Miss Marion 
Clark, who had a paper on lip-ieading, and 
who is well known to most of us, had been 
called home, and her paper was read by 
another lady. It was a good paper, how- 
ever, and we were listening with both ears, 
Colleagues, when in through the door 
walked four of the American 
Brotherhood of Supes! Naturally, the at- 


members 


tention of this teacher of the deaf wavered, 
wobbled, and was glued on those four 
Supes for the rest of the meeting! A paper 
on activities was read next, but I was busy 
with my own little activity, a mental arith- 
up how many 
Deaf those four 
of their hands. 
I stared at them open mouthed. 


metic problem, counting 
Jobs for Teachers of the 
Supes held in the hollow 


A business meeting followed, but luckily 
for me the four Supes had departed by that 
time, and I was able to listen and vote. 
Miss Marion Clark was elected president 
for next year. 

I'd like to tell you about the Seth Parker 
broadcast, and Congresswoman Nourse 
Rogers, and the personality-plus waitress 
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who remarked, after glancing at my N.E.A. 
pin, “Well, I always say everybody’s got 
to be tortured somehow, and you teachers 
got the children to torture you, and I got 


fussy customers to torture me. But any- 
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way, I’m thankful I got good feet!” But 
I’ve run on, as usual, over my space limits, 
I’m afraid, and as Ye Editor will probably 
cut some of this out, anyway, I'll just stop. 
and wish you all a good new term, Col- 
leagues——the best you've ever had. 


Applying Psychological Tests to 
the Deaf-Blind 


By Ratpw V. Merry 


HE successful education of several 

deaf-blind individuals has demon- 

strated that absence of vision and 
hearing does not necessarily imply feeble- 
mindedness. It is reasonable to assume, 
however, that there are differences in na- 
tive intelligence among the deaf-blind as 
well as among the physically normal. Not 
every child thus handicapped can become 
a Helen Keller even if it were possible to 
duplicate the favorable conditions which 
she enjoyed. The majority of the deaf- 
blind probably can profit by some form 
of special instruction, but if time and ef- 
fort are to be conserved it is essential 
that the teacher have some knowledge of 
her pupil’s capacities. 

It is an extremely difficult task to esti- 
mate the intelligence of a deaf-blind child 
with any degree of fairness and accuracy. 
Teachers’ judgments are not very satis- 
factory since they are apt to overrate the 
ability of their pupils, and existing ment- 
al measurements make no allowance for 
the double handicap of blindness and 
deafness. Some writers have urged that, 
because of this fact, psychological tests 
which have been designed for normal 
children should never be used with the 


1Rouleau, Corinne Rocheleau and Mack, Rebecca, 
The Teachers Forum, III, January, 1931, p. 3. 


deaf-blind or that, if used, their results 
should be taken “with several grains of 
salt.” 

This is a sound point of view insofar 
as it relates to the purely quantitative 
aspects of mental measurement. It would 
be grossly unjust to assign a numerical 
intelligence quotient to a deaf-blind indi- 
vidual upon the basis of the few stand- 
ardized tests which his handicap would 
permit him to take. Furthermore, the 
necessary changes in administering these 
tests would invalidate the usual method 
of scoring so that their values in the 
original scale would not be similar under 
these different conditions. 

There is another and very important 
aspect of psychological testing, however, 
which does not seem to be realized gen- 
erally. This is the “quality” or “type” 
of responses made by the subject to test 
situations which is often quite as signifi- 
cant as the passing or failing of the test 
itself. For example, how does the subject 
approach a problem when he understands 
what is to be done? Does he exhibit 
planning ability or does he attack the 
task in a haphazard manner? If he fails 
a test, what factors are responsible for 
his failure? Was it because he required 
more time than was allotted to that par- 
ticular test, and if so, how much more 
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time did he require, and how much of 
the task did he accomplish within the re- 
quired limit? Does he give wholly fool- 
ish and irrelevant answers to problems 
without attempting to think them through, 
or does he really try to reason out the 
solution? If his answer is wrong, how 
far wrong is it? 

The foregoing indicate only a few of 
the qualitative aspects of mental measure- 
ment which may be interpreted by the 
trained clinical psychologist. Thus, while 
it may be impossible to use intelligence 
tests quantitatively with deaf-blind sub- 
jects, valuable information can be secured 
from their qualitative reactions. It is not 
recommended, of course, that deaf-blind 
children who have been allowed to vege- 
tate because of the neglect of ignorant or 
misguided parents, be subjected to any 
sort of psychological measurement until 
they have had an opportunity to gain 
some experience in a normal environment. 


The procedure followed in administer- 
ing tests to the deaf-blind has been dis- 
cussed at some length by the writer in 
another article.' Variations are necessary 
to fit the particular type of case under 
consideration. Thus, some deaf-blind in- 
dividuals communicate only by means of 
the manual alphabet, while others can 
interpret speech through tactual sensation 
of vibrations. In general the following 
points may be mentioned as especially 
important. 

(1) Be sure that the testing is done 
by, or under the supervision of, a thor- 
oughly competent clinical psychologist. 

(2) It would be advantageous if the 
psychologist could become well acquainted 
with the subject some time before the test 
is to be given in order to gain his con- 
fidence. 

(3) If the subject has a special teacher 
whom he trusts and who understands him 
thoroughly, it is well to have this teacher 

IMerry, R. V., ‘A Case Study in Deaf-Blindness,”’ 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXV, 
July-September, 1930, pp. 133-148. 
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help in the examination by acting as in- 
terpreter, provided that no direct assis- 
tance in performing the tests is given. 


(4) Be absolutely certain that the sub- 
ject understands exactly what he is re- 
quired to do, otherwise the interpretation 
of his reactions may be unfair. 


(5) In making any sort of diagnosis 
or recommendation, always consider the 
subject’s personal and family history, the 
cause of his handicaps, his educational 
opportunities, and any other data which 
may have a possible bearing upon his 
ability. 

There seems to be no good reason why 
the judicious use of intelligence tests by 
properly qualified persons should not be 
a valuable aid in increasing the effective- 
ness of instruction of deaf-blind pupils. 
It is to be regretted that teachers some- 
times resent the use of objective methods 
and refuse to be guided by recommenda- 
tions which have been made after careful 
consideration. If a subject shows con- 
clusively that he possesses only a seven 
or eight-year-old vocabulary it is unrea- 
sonable to expect him to do Junior High 
School work even if his chronological age 
warrants his placement there. It is natu- 
ral for the teacher to feel that she under- 
stands the potentialities of her pupil bet- 
ter than anyone else (scientific methods 
to the contrary notwithstanding), but she 
should be willing to accept any informa- 
tion which will indicate his special needs 
and enable her to modify her methods 
accordingly. Educating the deaf-blind is 
a slow and tedious process at best and 
no means of promoting its efficiency 
should be cast aside merely because of 
prejudice or misinformation. Psychologi- 
cal tests can be used with those who lack 
sight and hearing if they are administered 
by someone with insight, training and ex- 
perience. If their results are interpreted 
qualitatively, rather than quantitatively, 
and if their findings are accepted in a 
spirit of cooperation, the instruction of 
deaf-blind children may be better adapted 


to individual capacities. 
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The Teacher Looks on the Superintendent 


By MartHa LIvINcsTON 


HERE was once a member of a 

silent sisterhood who became vocal 

outside the intimate circles of her 
order. 

The significance of this statement is ap- 
parent when one pauses to reflect upon 
the great sisterhoods and 
brotherhoods, the members of which are 
bound together, not by constitutions and 
initiatory oaths, but by the fact that they 
share common interests which may not be 
discussed openly. For instance, there is 
the order of henpecked husbands, small, 
to be sure, but well known to the world 
through its great prototype, Jiggs. There 


number of 


are orders of the men who aggrievedly 
wear coats in summer; of the men who 
feel it necessary to restrain, in the pres- 
ence of women, their bent toward un- 
seemly language; of the women who be- 
long to the “Aren’t men queer” group; 
of the nurses-who-work-under-doctors-who- 
make-mistakes; of racial groups that con- 
ceal beneath an outward “Yes, yes” the 
sharp “No, no” of the submerged; of 
standpatters who see destruction in change. 
Indeed, there are myriad orders of these 
silent folk, all marked by under-cover re- 
bellion against things as they are. 

By what subtle manifestation the mem- 
bers of such groups become known to one 
another it is difficult to say; but, given 
contact, there is sure to occur a spark 
resulting in revelations which may spread 
far and wide through the group—and 
rarely farther. So, when I state that the 
spark touched off within one of these 
Silent Sisterhoods reached one on the 
outside, I relate the unusual. 

The Vocal One was a teacher of the 
deaf, one of the type who, in various con- 
claves all over the country, had listened 
much and talked little, a procedure which 
does sometimes revive the almost lost art 
of meditation. She interested me because 


I have had contact with other teachers 
of the deaf, and I have myself been a 
teacher. 

“Do you know.” she began, “I don’t 
believe our schools for the deaf will ever 
amount to much until the Supes are re- 
quired to take summer courses. They 
have gone static. They are still thinking 
in terms of their own training and school- 
room experience, acquired dear knows 
how many years ago.” 

“Dear me!” said I. “But, come to 
think of it, why should the superintendent 
of a school know the details of teaching? 
His business is administration, isn’t it? 
He wouldn’t get that in one of your 
summer schools.” 

“He needs to know a good deal about 
school room detail, or else to know that 
he doesn’t know,” replied the Vocal One. 
“Because in a residential school the polli- 
cies of administration make or mar the 
work. We teachers take summer courses 
and come back full of ideas from the best 
teachers of the best schools in the coun- 
try, ideas that meet our needs and _ that 
we know will help our children. Then, 
half the time, the Supes veto the whole 
thing, or else so nullify part of it that 
the rest won’t function—all because they 
don’t know what it’s all about and nobody 
dares tell them they are out of date.” 

“Yes, but—” I ventured, “I thought it 
was supervising teachers who prescribed 
details.” 

“But the supes prescribe the supervis- 
ing teachers—and circumscribe them,” she 
added. “Any decent S. T. has to be loyal 
to the supe, you know. I’ve seen cherished 
plans nipped a number of times—good 
ones, too. No, the supe is the key to the 
situation.” 

“Well, even so, don’t the superinten- 
dents go to innumerable conventions and 


(Continued on page 424) 
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The Superintendent Looks on the Teacher* 


By T. C. Forrester 


What the Principal Desires in the 
Teacher 


HAT the principal desires in the 
teacher depends, of course, on 
the principal. Some principals 
are like the proverbial bachelor in search 
of a wife. They expect to find on earth 
some real living personality embodying 
all the graces and virtues under the sun; 
more indeed, than many of 
our ancient or modern sculptors, who 


ambitious, 


were satisfied to symbolize in stone one 
special virtue. 

One or two principals of the writer’s 
acquaintance always ask that photographs 
accompany the applications, though it 
passes his comprehension to see what 
pictures have to do with the matter, for 
a principal may be as surely deceived 
by a picture as Henry VIII of ancient 
and dishonorable fame was with the por- 
trait of Anne of Cleves, and that with- 
out Henry’s alternative, for nine months 
at least. Pictures then may be ruled out 
forthwith. 

In reality a pretty face is not a valu- 
able the principal. On the 
contrary it is rather a handicap, for the 
possessor of such a handicap rarely stays 
long. What does count, however, is a 
good face; not so much one with “curious 
lines of beauty,” but one of which it can 
be said, “The soul is there illuminating 
every feature.” 

Another thing which counts is physique. 
A teacher who is rarely well cannot lose 
herself in her work or exhibit that soul 
quality which is such an unconscious 
uplift to the child. When one considers 
the type of teacher that Dickens has 
sketched in his David Copperfield, one 
cannot help wondering how it is there 
are so few cranks in this generation, and 


asset—to 


*Reprinted by request from the VoLTA REVIEW, 
April, 1911, and February, 1912. 


it also makes us wonder how much is due 
to the law of heredity and how much to 
the law of social environment. 


Spencer has said that happiness is the 
best tonic, and this applies in the case of 
the brain as well as in that of the body. 
A healthy, happy teacher, then, will gen- 
erally have active, responsive scholars. 
To this rule as to all others there are of 
course exceptions. The writer taught in a 


school where there was on the staff a 
lady very frail in body (she had, in 


fact, been an invalid for years), and yet 
her work and discipline were of the 
highest order. But again, on the other 
hand, when a teacher can lead the pupils 
in their sports and pastimes, his or her 
influence may be increased a hundred- 


fold. 


A principal desires good mental equip- 
ment and a well-disciplined mind, with 
an eye for detail, for on the last depends 
thorough work. The open mind is no 
less an essential and is a mark of a 
progressive teacher. The ability to draw 
or make simple sketches is also a de- 
sirable qualification, and drawing should 
form part of every teacher’s equipment. 

Another thing to be desired by the 
principal is neat blackboard work. Every 
blackboard lesson should be a model, 
and some very excellent people neglect 
this matter, much to the detriment of the 
pupils’ written work and much to the 
principal’s embarrassment when visitors 
pass through the school. 

Punctuality is another virtue—punctu- 
ality in beginning work, punctuality in 
dismissing, punctuality in attending chapel 
exercises, punctuality at meals, and punc- 
tuality with the laundry bag. 

Not less important is tact in the 
teacher. We do not mean by tact the 
concealing of one’s own opinions for the 
sake of “peace at any price.” In every 
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assembly of teachers, however, different 
schools of thought are represented. Ruskin 
probably showed his wisdom when he 
said that there were two subjects on 
which a should not argue 
religion and politics. And he might also 
have applied this prohibition to the man 
in a residential school. Many little things 
come up in schools for the deaf, as in 
other schools, which require adjustment, 
and the exercise of a little tact is all that 





woman 


is necessary. 

The ability to 
what is one’s own business and what is 
not, and the ability to mind one’s own 
business are also to be desired; for if on 
these hang not the law and the prophets, 
very much of the welfare of the school 


discriminate between 


does. 

The ability to consider others part of 
the time is also much to be desired. We 
are still old-fashioned enough to believe 
that “the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof,” and that the policy of 
“first, last, and all the time” for indi- 
vidual rights is decidedly detrimental to 
the harmony of a residential institution. 
No one can have a monopoly of favors 
or consideration. The vegetarians on the 
staff cannot expect to have specially pre- 
pared meals—Gnocchi a@ la Romaine in 
place of roast beef. Neither can teachers 
expect to make maids of the pupils. 
Teachers endowed with lots of common 
sense, that most precious of all gifts, 
would not be guilty of such irregularities. 

Another quality is loyalty—loyalty to 
the school at any rate. The teacher who 
disparages his own school reminds us of 
the proverb of the ill bird. Loyalty to a 
person cannot be forced; it is like love 
and is quite spontaneous; and, as love 
begets love, so does loyalty beget loyalty. 
One cannot compel people to be loyal 


to a person. If loyalty is not there it 


cannot be put there by force. It does not 
always come at first sight, either; but if 
it does not grow after a fuller acquaint- 
ance, then there is something lacking 
either in the one or in the other. 

A certain celebrated and very popular 
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statesman once jocularly said, “I don’t 
need friends when I’m right; it is when 
I’m wrong I need them.” Every principal 
needs the support of his staff, even when 
his views may not always be those of 
He has his pet theories 
which he advocates. The loyal teacher 
will give these at least respectful atten- 
tion. No school can prosper where one 
faction pulls against another. Even the 
pupils detect it. ‘“Shoulder to shoulder 
men of the Gael” was the old Highland 
slogan, and this is the spirit that tells. 

To sum up and to crown all, the 
principal wants men and women of ster- 
ling character. All plated ware will 
tarnish sooner or later. 

The writer recollects the visit 
distinguished ecclesiastic to a school for 
the deaf. He found that all the senior 
boys were strong temperance advocates 
like their teacher, and that they were 
also of his political persuasion. The 
teacher had been unaware of this until 
the bishop called his attention to it. The 
secret lay in the fact that the teacher 
(now a superintendent honored in_ the 
profession) was so much admired by his 
pupils for his qualities of head and 
heart, and for skill with the bat, that 
his influence permeated their whole being. 

Where is the school with its corps of 
ideal teachers? In Utopia. There were 
some stout kickers when Moses brought 
down the tables of stone, and there have 
been kickers against every rule made 
since that time—if not outwardly, in- 
wardly at least. All, being in the flesh, 
are likely at times to grow weary in 
well-doing. 

Readers may remember the story of 
the old butler who resigned after thirty 
years of service in the same family. 
When asked by the head of the house, 
who was taken by surprise, as to the 
reason for his action, the old servant 
remarked: 

“Oh, there was nothing wrong—nothing, 
nothing; only I got sick of the sight of 
you all.” 

A visit to the slums at such seasons 
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would put us all in a healthier frame of 
mind; or, better still, a little more phi- 
losophy and a little more golf. 

The above reference to the king of 


sports was to have concluded this article 


41] 


but it was found a great omission would 
have been made. Is it not the secret wish 
of every principal that every excellent 
young lady on his staff should take a 
vow not to marry for at least twenty 
years? 


Lip Reading Practice Material 
For Older Deaf Pupils 


By JuvretT CLarRK CoRLETT 


Animals’ Eyes 

(Adapted from Animal Secrets Told) 
“Nothing is too wonderful to be true.’’—Faraday. 

OU probably have noticed that 

some animals are front-eyed, while 

others are side-eyed. Perhaps you 
have also noticed that the front-eyed ani- 
mals are the hunters, while the side-eyed 
are the hunted. Members of the dog fam- 
ily belong to the front-eyed group, such 
as the fox and the wolf, also lions, tigers 
and all other cats, bears, and a variety of 
other animals. The hunters need eyes that 
look directly ahead for hunting food. 

The side-eyed family comprises the 
mice, rabbits, squirrels, deer, cows, gi- 
raffes, and a multitude of others. These 
need eyes that look in opposite directions 
to warn them of approaching danger. 

The owl is the only front-eyed bird. It 
is a hunter, yet other hunting birds have 
their eyes on the side. Why, then, should 
the owl have front eyes? This is because 
it is the only night hunter among birds, 
the insect-hunting birds being hardly clas- 
sified as hunters. The owl hunts mice 
and other small animals. It peers into 
every place of concealment, much as a 
prowling fox does, so it must have eyes 
in front. 

The day-time birds of prey sight their 


quarry from a great height, and need to 
command a wide range with their vision; 
hence their side eyes. 

What do we mean when we say that a 
man is eagle-eyed? Such a man usually 
has a bright eye and an over-hanging 
brow. He appears to have sharp sight 
whether he has or not. An eagle has this 
over-ridging eye. One can see at a glance 
that the eye is so set that it cannot look 
upward rapidly, but has a much better 
view beneath than the eye of ordinary 
birds. Why? Because the eagle seeks its 
meals below. It has no occasion for look- 
ing upward, and so its eye is set to serve 
its best needs. The eagle can sight its 
prey from a long distance, and swoops 
down on its victim. 

A frog’s eyes are the very opposite of 
the eagle’s. Instead of having over-ridged 
eyes with a keen downward glance, the 
big pop eyes of the frog start from the 
very top of its head. Why? Because its 
meals and danger lie above. When a frog 
squats in a pond with only its eyes above 
the water, it is well concealed, its eyes 
looking like two bubbles on the water. 
These eyes are very observing, and can 
sight an owl at night. If frogs suddenly 
stop singing, it is usually a sign that an 
owl is at hand. The hippopotamus and 
the savage members of the crocodile and 
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alligator family have these same peculiar, 
elevated eyes. 

Fish have large pupils in their eyes 
because light is always dim under the 
water, even on the brightest day. They 
have no eye lids because their eyes are 
not subject to blows, scratches or dust. 

One group of fish wears both of its 
eyes on one side. This comprises the flat 
fish; flounders, sole, halibut, etc. They 
start life in the upright position of other 
fish, but they like to lie on one side, on 
the bottom of the ocean, so the other side 
becomes the top. The eyes, which were 
at first placed opposite, as in the ordinary 
fish, undergo a change, or rather one of 
them does. The eye that has lain on the 
bottom travels slowly around the head 
until it rests beside its fellow on the top. 
Ask your fish man to show you some of 
the flat fish with both eyes on one side. 

In Mammoth Cave, there is a fish with 
no eyes. Eyes would be useless in that 
black water. 

The snake has no eye-lids, but looks 
through a horny plate that is like a win- 
dow. It needs this protection, going on 
its belly as it does, through grass, brush, 
etc. This horny plate is attached to the 
snake’s skin and is shed with it. You 
have doubtless heard that snakes are more 
dangerous when shedding. This is_be- 
cause they are temporarily blind while a 
new plate is forming. In this state they 
are suspicious of every sound, and more 
likely to strike. 

The fly has huge eyes that cover a 
large part of its head. The surface of 
these eyes is composed of a mosaic-like 
pattern, and each of these tiny sections is 
the lens of an eye. The fly really has 
two eye clusters. It has 8,000 separate 
eyes pointed in 8,000 different directions. 
No wonder it is so hard to swat! Nature’s 
reason for making a fly “all eyes” is not 
given, so she must want to tantalize hu- 
man beings. 

The snail’s eyes are mounted on a pair 
of stalk-like processes, which it can push 
upward from its head. Nature has pro- 
vided this because the snail has no wings 
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or legs to raise it from the ground, and 
cannot even raise its head like a cater- 
pillar. 
Geography Game 

The teacher writes on the board: “I 
went where?” “For what?” Two pupils 
go to the board, one to write the names 
of states, the other the object of going 


there. As they miss, others take their 
places. 
I went to: °* 


Maine to sail its many beautiful har- 
bors. 

New Hampshire to climb the White 
Mountains. 

Massachusetts to see Plymouth Rock. 

Vermont to visit a maple sugar camp. 

Connecticut to see Yale University. 

Rhode Island to visit the textile mills. 

New York to see Niagara Falls. 

New Jersey to see the most extensive 
potteries in the world. 

Pennsylvania to see the Liberty Bell. 

Delaware to taste its luscious peaches. 

Maryland to eat oysters fresh from 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Virginia to visit the home of Washing: 
ton at Mt. Vernon. 

West Virginia to see its vast coal fields. 

North Carolina to breathe the healing 
air of its pine woods. 

South Carolina to 
rice fields. 

Florida to find the fountain of youth. 

Georgia to see the sculpture on Stone 
Mountain. 

Alabama to hunt the ’possum and the 
*coon. 

Mississippi to see its bayous and levees. 


see its unsurpassed 


Louisiana to see the cotton fields in 
bloom. 

Texas to see oil spouting from the 
ground. 


Oklahoma to see vast fields of sugar 
cane. 


Arkansas to find health in its hot 
springs. 

Missouri to see the beautiful Ozark 
Mountains. 


Tennessee, to ascend Lookout Moun- 
tain. 


(Continued on page 425) 
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subject of vocational training is re- 

ceiving special attention. The follow- 
ing account, from Dr. Caroline A. Yale, 
of the successful outcome of such train- 
ing among certain Clarke School students, 
will interest many. 


|: most of the schools for the deaf the 


A Skilled Cabinetmaker 


Jack became partially deaf in early life. 
After graduating at Clarke School, he 
studied at a high school and at a business 
college. During all his school life, he was 
a leader in athletic sports. Later, he estab- 
lished himself in business as a cabinet 
maker of very artistic rank. In this inde- 
pendent venture he has been entirely suc- 
cessful. 

A year or two since, he found himself 
in need of an assistant who should be 
able to take charge of a department of his 
work. He went to one of the best manual 
training schools in the vicinity, in the 
hope of finding a student about ready for 
graduation, who might be secured for 
such a position. 

The head of the school having listened 
to his statement of what he wanted, as- 
sured him that he was certain he had just 
the right man for the place. On further 
consultation, the principal said, “The 
young man we are talking of is fully pre- 
pared for that work now. He was a pupil 
in the Clarke School in Northampton, and 
he brought with him so much training in 
this same line of woodwork that he has 
already fully completed the work for 
which we give a diploma. If you want 
that young man, take him now, and let 
him come back at the close of the year to 
receive his diploma with the rest of his 
class.” This arrangement was made, and 
the results proved entirely satisfactory. 


More True Stories 


There is an adage to the effect that the 
pot should not call the kettle black. Hav- 
ing paid respect (in the August VOLTA 
Review) to the midnight hue of the pub- 
lic school when it fails to perceive the 
nature of the language problem involved 
in the teaching of deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children, it seems discreet to give at- 
tention to the case of the institution be- 
fore some less lenient critic calls it to 
account for certain dark spots in its com- 
plexion. 


Most of those connected professionally 
with the education of deaf children admit 
that there are as profound and tragic 
failures in the special schools as in the 
public schools, and that they are far too 
frequent. Giving deaf children a com- 
mand of the English language is a task 
of surpassing difficulty even under the 
most favorable conditions. There is this 
difference, however, between the public 
school failures and the special school 
failures: the special school failures do 
not, as a rule, occur with brightest pupils. 
Given a superior mind, a flair for lan- 
guage and a home that properly supple- 
ments the school, the deaf child in the 
special school usually has excellent op- 
portunity, while the public school which 
does not understand his difficulty is apt 
to attribute it to some mental kink in- 
herent in deafness and so fail to help him. 
To the everlasting glory of the public 
schools be it said, there are many which 
do understand and overcome the handi- 
cap; the allusion here is to the failures, 
only. It is only with the failures of the 
institutions, also, that this discussion deals. 

It would seem a fair proposition to say 
that no school or school system should be 
judged by the extremes of its products: 
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it is the run-of-the-mill pupil who tells 
the story. The deaf child of inferior men- 
tality has, like his hearing brother of the 
same type, proved relatively impervious 
to much of educational practice. The bril- 
liant pupil will forge ahead in spite of 
obstacles if the technical difficulties of his 
condition are met; the more obstacles 
eliminated, the farther he is likely to go. 
It is, then, not the superior pupil who 
furnishes the field of anxiety for the insti- 
tution but the one who has a mind not 
brilliant, but of such quality that it should 
carry him steadily and successfully through 
school and through life. 

The following group of true stories re- 
lates to children not brilliant but of good 
intellect, in bi-lingual schools. It is con- 
ceded that it makes a great difference in 
the language of a child whether his en- 
vironment requires constant use of Eng- 
lish. As in the preceding article, the in- 
cidents are of complete veracity except 
that care has been taken to conceal the 
identity of both pupil and school. 

No. 1. The class was seventh grade and 
the pupils were writing accounts of certain 
activities. Wrote Henry: 

“There are our boys who work in the 
printing office. We work the—(name of 
the school paper) at last but we have 
working more other things.” 

If you or I were writing that we would 
say, probably, “There has been a great 


deal of work in the printing office lately 


so the boys were late with the ———-. We 
have just finished it.” 

No. 2. An exercise in giving practical 
directions brought forth this from Anna: 
“In case the waste basket is full reject it 
over the trash barrel.” 

No. 3. A picnic was projected—fishing 
among the anticipated joys. “They will 
hold the long woods in the water,” wrote 
Ben. 

No. 4. The children were taken to an 
exhibition of fireworks. At the proper 
moment the lights were turned off and the 
grandstand left in darkness. “We sat on 


the grand sit,” said Alice, and added with 
Pentateuchal 
night.” 


grandeur, “The light is 
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No. 5. One of the teachers had put up 
attractive curtains in her room. “What 
name window pretty rag?” inquired Mary, 
wondering what to call them. 

No. 6. Glancing at the fine new bench 
under a tree on the playground, Bob re- 
marked, “Sit board new.” 

No. 7. Helen wrote an original story in 
which the hero, starting as a poor boy, 
achieved great success. Part of it ran 
this way: 

“He patience work very hard. He sue: 
ceeds some money. He get rich millions, 
His mother proud of him.” 

No. 8 “Miss Smith how high the 
beans” wrote Agnes, after a trip to the 
garden to see how tall the beans were 
growing. 

Certain points of similarity will be noted 
as running through all these instances of 
language failure: 

First, The clear mental picture held hy 
the pupil and his ingenuity in de- 
vising ways of expressing it in words, 

Second, The pupil’s lack of English 
vocabulary. 

Third, His insufficient experience with 
English constructions as shown in 
wrong verb tenses, wrong placing gf 
words, etc. 

Every one of those pupils could have 
conveyed his mental picture accurately 
enough to serve his purpose by means of 
the primitive language in which he lived 
and thought. But translate his thought 
into the English words and structure of 
his classroom instruction he could not. 
Few intelligent human beings elect the 
use of a hard language when an easier 
one is popular in their environment—this 
has been demonstrated in the case of little 
hearing white children attended largely 
by native servants in primitive lands. Few 
choose as their own a language which is 
purely an academic acquisition and which 
does not enter into their games, baths, 
meals—the daily doings which constitute 
real living. If the average child handi- 
capped by deafness is to obtain mastery 
of the language in which the world out- 
side his special school is conducted, there 
must be no other way under the skies by 
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which he can keep in touch with his en- 
vironment. Nothing but highly skilled in- 
struction, unremitting practice and home 
cooperation suffices, especially with Eng- 
lish-speaking people; for English is a 
hard language and not to be trifled with 
in the acquisitional stages even by hearing 
people. 

In illustration of this last point, I ap- 
pend two more true stories. 

No. 9. “How is Molly getting along in 
school?” I asked her teacher—for Molly's 
mother and father are friends of mine. 

“Not very well,” replied Miss David. 
“There is something queer about the child. 
She has good eyes, good ears, and a good 
mind, but somehow she does not take hold 
of the grade work. She had a good enough 
record in the lower grades but here, of 
course, the work begins to enter new 
fields. It seems to me sometimes that she 
zeally does not know what words mean. 
Are her parents foreign?” 

“No,” I replied, “Oh, no. They are 
Americans for generations back.” And 
then—I Molly’s parents are 
foreign in one sense, for neither of them 


understood. 


hears and their home communication is 
all conducted in the quick and easy way. 
Molly is devoted to her home, and her 
studies, her queries, her interests, are an 
important part of the home life, but never 
are they put into English except for an oc- 
casional spelled word for which there is 
no sign. Molly does not know English as 
it is needed in sixth grade public school 
work, 

No. 10. Jack, whose personality made 
itself felt wherever he might be, had _be- 
come a regular feature of my visits to a 
neighboring city when he was a very small 
child, and his deaf parents and I were 
very good friends. After he started to 
school I saw him less frequently, but I 
made it my concern to inquire as to his 
status in school, for his mother looked 
worried and his father was non-committal. 
“He is bright enough,” said his teachers. 
“He can hear all right, too. But he just 
does not seem to understand explanations 
in books or outside.” Here, too, was the 
hearing child of a home which used little 
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English because other means of communi- 
cation were quicker and easier. Even 
schoolroom and playground contacts were 
not enough to bring up the necessary lan- 
guage. Eventually Jack was sent to a pri- 
vate school, and reports from him now 
are good. 

Setting aside such experiences, of which 
many could be cited, a very casual study 
of the psychology of language and of the 
laws of habit formation is sufficient to 
convince the unprejudiced of the handicap 
imposed by the simultaneous use of a 
primitive and a highly developed language 
with children. 

If the bi-lingual “pot” must thus admit 
its blackness, it may well be asked why it 
does not change its color. Largely from 
statements made in conventions by the 
heads of schools, the following 
may be adduced: 

(1) Lack of money: 

Successful teaching of English to deaf 
children involves highly skilled teachers, 
small classes and, in the bi-lingual schools, 
a slow process of transition from the bi- 


reasons 


lingual to the single language standard. 
For a time, at least, this involves the seg- 
regation of bi-lingual from single stand- 
ard pupils, until the single standard be- 
comes prevalent. 

(2) Lack of faith: 

Few of those who question the prac- 
ticability of the single language standard 
have worked in single standard schools. 

(3) Fear that the children will be de- 
prived of pleasure in confining them to 
one language—an anxiety which the sin- 
ele standard schools do not justify. 

(4) Opposition from adult deaf people: 

This opposition is such as would come 
from any intelligent person if, after grind- 
ing for twelve or fifteen years at English, 
speech and lip reading, he found himself 
seriously inefficient in all three. Not usu- 
ally having experienced the single stand- 
ard school, his condemnation falls upon 
all work involving normal means of com- 
munication instead of upon the variant 
attempt to get both single standard and 
bi-lingual results—a manifestly impossible 


(Continued on page 426) 
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The Eye-Sweeps of the Deaf Child 


By “Tue Earnest Younc Sou.”* 


Foreword: “Write 400 words on any inquiry that has come to your mind in your reading and 


study in this course.” (Primary Reading.) 


The above direction resulted in the following, and it is printed with a cordial invitation to 
interested teachers to give their reactions to it and tell the methods they are using and the 


| ae es 


results they are getting. 


HE modern silent reading lesson for 


the deaf child serves a manifold 
purpose. The same abilities in its 
mechanics are necessary for both the 


hearing child and the deaf child. The 
hearing child is taught to read simple 
sentences as a whole before he is given 
any phonics, so that his rate and rhyth- 
mic eye-sweeps may be attained. 

The deaf child, entering school with 
neither spoken nor written vocabulary, 
has to learn first to speak the single 
sounds, then syllables, and finally, words. 
After several months, many things being 
equal, he acquires short sentences. For a 
number of years past, the accepted theory 
has been that speech should be preceded 
by recognition of the spoken form on the 
teacher’s lips. The rule was (1) lip read- 
ing, (2) speech, (3) writing, (4) read- 
In other words he read only what 
he had learned to speak after he had 
learned to read it on the teacher’s lips. 
One can readily see the limitation placed 
on his expression of ideas. 


ing. 


Fortunately, some investigators and ex- 
perimenters, looking about for material 
for theses, collected valuable data on the 
abilities and difficulties of the deaf child 
in reading. Doctor Arthur I. Gates and 
his students established the facts that the 
deaf were excellent spellers but poor 
readers. Practice sheets in reading were 
made and used in the Lexington Avenue 
School under controlled conditions in one 
school year. The attainments compared 
well with those of normal children, but 
as there were several helpers, the condi- 
tions of the experiment do not compare 
with the class under one teacher. Since 


“The 





*See 


Nov., 1931. 


Teacher Across the Hall,” 


’ 


then, a number of sets of twenty graded 
pads have been used in various schools, a 
set requiring about two and one half ses. 
sions for completion, the child working at 
his own rate. The skills developed are 
largely factual interpretation. 

This impetus to reading expressed itself 
in the Chicago Schools for the Deaf in 
study of Miss Hardy’s methods and their 
adaptation to the deaf child. The differ. 
ence to the child is in (1) interpreting 
the printed form at a much earlier age 
than heretofore, (2) increase of experi- 
ences, (3) increase in reading rate, and 
(4) infinitely greater possibilities in lip 
reading. He has skill with factual ques- 
tions, matching perhaps, but has difficulty 
with thought-provoking questions. 

Now we have come to the inquiry: If 
the hearing child must have his phrases 
the eye- 
with his 


training in silent reading he is building 


as wholes, what is happening to 
sweeps of the deaf child? Along 


combinations of sounds into words. He 
must read these orally for practice in 
muscular sensibility of the speech organs. 
He has to attain a mature speech habit. 

Is this the cause of his lack of inter- 
pretative ability? Buswell says these two 
abilities, oral reading and silent reading, 
must be balanced in the first grade and 
that this is possible under proper guid- 
ance. A whole-hearted adoption of this 
method of teaching reading with particu: 
lar stress on phrase and sentence wholes, 
on interpretation of paragraphs, and of 
entire selections, should give the deaf 
child a working knowledge of his heritage 
in literature earlier in the grades than 
heretofore. 
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The Deaf in Other Lands 





Work for the Handicapped in Jugoslavia 


By VELYKO RAMADANOVITCH 


Foreword: The following interesting account of the work for the deaf, the blind, and the hard 
of hearing in Jugoslavia was contained in a letter from Mr. Ramadanovitch to the Superintendent 


of the Volta Bureau.—Ebiror. 


HAD to work very hard in our country 

before they opened the first schools 

for those that are deaf and dumb. Now, 
after thirty-six years of work, I am satisfied 
with the success attained. We have four 
large institutions with eight grades. In two 
of these institutions we also have work- 
shops, where the pupils who have finished 
school remain four years longer to learn 
different handicrafts. 

In our country the people occupy them- 
selves chiefly with agriculture. About 85 
per cent of them are agriculturists, so the 
deaf and dumb also attend agricultural 
schools and return to their farms as edu- 
cated farmers. The same is true of the 
blind. With the knowledge they have 
gained at schocl, they continue work on 
their own farms. 

The public believed that the blind could 
not be used for any work, so we settled one 
agrarian colony of the blind, where ther: 
are twenty-eight blind soldiers and ten 
blind civilians. For every one of them the 
state made a house with two rooms and the 
other departments needed by a home. Each 
man also received 8%4 hektares of good 
and fertile land. The unmarried blind men 
were married to good and poor girls. The 
girls gladly marry blind farmers, because, 
in addition to the land that they have. the 
latter return to the villages from their 
schools knowing some kind of handicraft, 
which they are able to do in the winter. 

This colony has, in ten years, attained a 


great success. The members cultivate the 


land with modern implements, and they 
have large incomes from the milk, eggs, 
honey, and other things that they sell. 

It is fortunate that in our country every 
farmer has his own land, which he is for- 
bidden by law to sell to anyone else, and 
which cannot be taken from him for debt. 

As I have said, we have already attained 
some success with the deaf and dumb, and 
I think that by next year we shall have two 
more institutions for the deaf. Now my 
wish is to save the children and adults that 
are hard of hearing. We have departments 
for the examination of the intelligence of 
children, and also for the examination of 
those with defective vision, but in our 
whole country we have not one apparatus 
for measuring hearing. Nor do any of our 
aurists have this apparatus. Our hard of 
hearing children suffer in school. They do 
not listen to the lectures, so the teacher 
tells them that they are stupid. The teach- 
ers do not know that these innocent chil- 
dren suffer from defective hearing. I wish 
to make an effort to help them. 

I am sorry that I could not see the 
schools and organizations in Washington. 
I did make time in New York to visit the 
institute for the deaf and dumb, and the 
organization for the hard of hearing. I al- 
so saw a private school for children that 
are hard of hearing, and had an opportun- 
ity to see the usefulness of the radioear and 
the audiometer. .... 

I described these inventions to the Minis- 
try of Schools, to the Ministry of Communi- 
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cation, to the Representatives of the Cham- 
ber of Industry and to the Representative 
Mayors of large towns. With the photo- 
graphs of the apparatus, I demonstrated the 
benefit that would be obtained from the 
radioear and audiometer. Of course, I 
could only tell them what I had read, and 
everywhere I had great difficulty. All of 
them are “unbelieving Toms.” They wish 
to see the apparatus in action. It was the 
same thirty-six years ago when they did 
not believe that the deaf can learn to speak 
nor that the blind can read. 

If I had the apparatus and could show 
the authorities how many hard of hearing 
children could be educated in this way, 
I believe that in one year all the large 
towns would have schools for hard of hear- 
ing children, and it would then be seen that 
we should not need so many special schools 
for the deaf and dumb if the children who 
have retained some hearing could be sepa- 
rated from the totally deaf. 

I had to work more than twenty-five 
years on the propaganda for the schools 
for the blind. When we were in the great- 
est disaster, without a fatherland, and the 
world war upon us, then the sun shone 
from America upon my blind ones. With 
the abundant help of Mr. Nelson Cromwell, 


director of the American Braille Press in 


New York, I founded the first Serbian in- 
stitute for the blind in Bizert, Africa. This 
1917, and this institute which [| 
now direct, is one of the best in Europe. 
Now I wish to open the first school for 
the hard of hearing in our own country. I 
think that you know Jugoslavia. Until 
seventy years ago, we were Turkish slaves. 
A part of our nation was in slavery under 
Austria until fifteen ago. Our 
enemies did not permit us to open schools 
even for normal children; still less for the 
others. We wish to come into the class of 
cultured nations. I hope that all the work- 
_ers for the hard of hearing will consider 
our first school for hard of hearing chil- 
dren as their own. 


was in 


years 





The Deaf in Chile 

The Association of the Deaf which was 
founded in Chile in 1926 has attained a 
considerable membership. The objects of 
the society are to further the welfare of its 
members and to advance the educational 
status of the deaf in Chile. The president 
is Mr. Robert Kelly Gray, a native of 
Valparaiso and a graduate of the school 
for the deaf at Santiago. Mr. Kelly has 
held various positions in the government 
offices of Chile, and is at present employed 
in the Treasury Department. He was for- 
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merly an instructor in the school for the 
deaf. 

The first school for the deaf in Chile was 
founded by President Manuel Montt in 
1852. In 1889, President Balmaceda greatly 
enlarged it and increased its usefulness. 
There are about 6,000 deaf in Chile, among 
4,300,000 inhabitants. 

Various trades are taught in the school: 
carpentry, printing, shoe making, and fancy 
needlework. The more talented pupils. to 
quote a recent account of the school pub- 
lished in Los Tiempos, are trained for 
“higher forms of public and private em- 
ployment.” A number of the graduates are 
in government service as printers, draughts- 
men, and clerical workers. Two are pho- 
tograpers and designers in I’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. Other former pupils of the 
school are now working as tailors, dyers, 
hair dressers, multigraph and press opera- 
tors, piano assemblers, lithographers, en- 
gravers on wood and stone, and cinemat- 
ograph operators. 


——$— $5 —_________—__o 


Inspector Thollon Retires 


B. Thollon, /nspecteur d’etudes at the 
National Institution of the Deaf in Paris, 
has recently retired from office after a long 
and meritorious service in the old school of 
de l’Epee. 

He was only a youth when he joined the 
staff as a maitre répétiteur. After passing 
the various examinations for promotion, he 
became a professor, and in 1910 he was 
elected to fill the important post of in- 
spector, which means to be the leader and 
supervisor of instruction in the classes as 
well as leader of the training course for 
prospective teachers of the deaf in the pub- 
lic schools of France. These courses are 
also attended by foreign students, particu- 
larly those from other Latin countries. 

Mr. Thollon was always as indefatigable 
in his work as he was prominent. One of 
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his fellow workers once said, “While we 
others were playing cards in our club, the 
student’s lamp in Thollon’s little window 
always shone out into the night.” 

This trait characterized Mr. Thollon, 
who did not confine his energies to the 
performance of the daily work in the class 
rooms or lecture hall, but who used his 
time and skill with equal diligence at his 
writing desk. His fertile, clever pen wrote 
numerous articles on the various problems 
and phases of our special pedagogy. He 
was elected chief editor of Revue générale 
in 1913, and he continued that work until 
1927. From 1909 until 1912, he edited 
the Bulletin international, to which he 
attracted prominent correspondents from 
many lands. This paper constituted a valu- 
able link between educators of the deaf in 
different often 
printed in English, German, Italian and 
other languages, as well as in French. The 
editorial work which it required took much 
of the time of an already busy man. 


nations. Its issues were 


In addition to many valuable articles 
which he contributed to various periodi- 
cals, Mr. Thollon several 
manuals. 

The many foreign visitors to the famous 


also. wrote 


school: rue St. Jaques 254, in Paris, were 
cordially received by the inspector, and 
were favorably impressed by his sound 
pedagogical views. During the interna- 
tional conference of teachers of the deaf in 
London in 1925, the executive of the British 
College of Teachers of the Deaf invited Mr. 
Thollon to consider himself the guest of 
their union, a fine compliment both to him 
and to the school he represented—the first 
school for the deaf in the world. 

The writer has been happy to be reck- 
Thollon’s friends for 


many years, and wishes him many happy 


oned among Mr. 


years under less stress than hitherto. 


—ANDERS HANSEN. 
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Thomas S. McAloney 


Mr. Thomas S. McAloney, of the Colo- 
rado School, died early in August. Mr. 
McAloney had spent almost fifty years in 
the service of the deaf and the blind. As 
he stated in an autobiography which was 
published three years ago in the Nebraska 
Journal, he was born in a school house, for 
his father was principal of one of the large 
National Schools in County Antrim, Ire- 
land. At the age of fifteen, his hopes of 
college frustrated by his father’s death, he 
started out to make his own living. He was 
accepted as an apprentice in the School for 
the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind in Belfast, and 
bound himself to give his entire time to the 
school for seven years, his salary to begin 
at sixty dollars a year, with board and 
lodging. He was not permitted to attend 
classes outside the school, and his efforts 
to continue his education by going to night 
school were forcedly surreptitious. In Bel- 
fast, he had supervision over pupils seven 
or eight years older than himself, for the 
teachers were supervisors as well as in- 
structors. 

Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, visiting Belfast, 
offered Mr. McAloney a scholarship at Gal- 
laudet College, Here, his classmates were 
Percival Hall, Frank Bledsoe, Tunis Ar- 
cher, Andrew McKean and Miss Dell Bar- 
toe. Soon after his graduation, he was of- 
fered a position in the Ontario School for 
the Deaf, where he was assigned the class- 
room in which Sir Gilbert Parker had 
taught a few years previously. Terms of 


service in various schools in the United 
States followed: New Jersey, Alabama, 


-OURCMISCELEAN |< 














Kentucky, and Montana. He was, for six- 
teen years, superintendent of the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Blind. He 
went to Colorado in 1922. 

He held important civic positions in both 
Pennsylvania and Colorado. He served 
one term as President of the American As- 
sociation of Instructors of the Blind, and 
was for twelve years chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Printing of the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind. In 1908, he helped 
with the reorganization of the West Vir- 
ginia School. In 1921 he made a survey 
of the educational work done for the deaf 
and the blind in California, and in 1926 
he surveyed the work for the deaf in 
Kansas. At the time of his death, he was 
president of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 





The Sign Language of Deaf Mutes 

The gestures of the sign language, while 
their meanings may be perfectly clear and 
logical to a mute, play the devil with the 
King’s English. 

For example, where you or I would 
say, “Please pass the bread,” the mute 
gets the attention of his neighbor at table, 
and proceeds to rub the palm of his hand 
on his chest—his own chest, of course— 
in a circular motion. (“Please.”) Then he 
strums the back of one hand with the fin- 
gers of the other, as though playing 4 
guitar. This is supposed to be imitative 
of one method of slicing a loaf of bread, 
and the two signs together mean, “Please, 
bread.” 

The whole sign language as used in 
conversation is a series of sadly mangled 
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sentences like that, and a mute who learns 
it in childhood often falls into the habit 
of thinking in sign-pictures rather than in 
word pictures. So strong does this habit 
sometimes become that it is not unusual to 
see a mute thinking, or talking to himself, 
on his fingers. In the sign language the 
niceties of grammar do not exist, and 
when the mute comes to set his mental 
pictures into written English there usually 
results a jumble of elisions, clichés, trans- 
positions, and, in short, a general gro- 
tesquerie of expression. There are excep- 
tions to this rule, of course, but anyone 
who has any acquaintance with the writ- 
ten English of mutes can usually recog- 
nize the tell-tale characteristics of the 
mute in the written products of nearly all 
of them. 
* * *% * 

The other day during a friendly argu- 
ment, a deaf acquaintance commented on 
certain remarks of mine by performing— 
con spirito, for emphasis—the following 
exercises: (a) He pushed his two hands 
vertically into the air, one on each side of 
his head, then horizontally, one below and 
one above his head. (b) He formed the 
letter O with each hand, and waved his 
hands criss-cross before his eyes. (c) He 
indicated with his two hands that my nose 
is about the diameter of a fire hose and 
that it curves out and down in a manner 
to make Jimmy Durante seem absolutely 
button-nosed. All of which signified hat 
he considered me a hook-nosed, cock-eyed 
blockhead. 

Observe that the signs as given are in 
reverse order. The adjective-signs fre- 
quently follow rather than precede the 
noun-signs. Here we have, of course, an- 
other stumbling-block for the translator 
of mental sign-pictures into writing. 


* * *% * 


I have often heard the opinion that the 
mutes’ sign language originated in the old 
Indian sign language. This is only a myth, 
for there were plenty of mutes before the 
civilized world ever heard of Indians, and 
they must have had some signs. But it is 
true that the deaf appropriated at least 
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some of the Indian signs. This was either 
because the latter happened to be more 
exactly expressive in a given case, or be- 
cause there had previously been no sign 
in the deaf repertoire to denote a certain 
act or thing for which the Indians did 
have a sign. 

Perhaps it will not be out of order to 
disillusion any internationally - minded 
reader who may think we have here an- 
other potential Esperanto. An occasional 
sign may employ the same gestures in two 
countries, as some words are spelled alike 
in English and French, but the gestures 
rarely mean the same thing. Furthermore, 
it is no simple matter to memorize a cou- 
ple of hundred signs, and be able to rec- 
ognize them readily and use them fluently 
in conversation. There may be a slight 
pause between sign-sentences, but when a 
fast, fluent “speaker” is delivering, there 
is no pause between signs in any one sen- 
tence, and it requires a rather quick eye 
and an habituated mind to string the 
flashing signs into their intended sentence- 
frame.—From an article by O. F. Peale, 
in The American Mercury. 





New Appointments 
Mr. Robert D. Morrow, formerly of the 
Iowa School, has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Arizona School. 

Miss Matie E. Winston is now Principal 
of the Wright Oral School. 
A Deaf-Blind Boy Given a Position 

From time to time referneces have ap- 
peared in the VoL_ta Review in regard to 
the achievements of Charlie Crane, a deaf- 
blind young man of Vancouver. Through 
the cooperation of a number of prominent 
citizens in Vancouver, he has attended the 
University of British Columbia. On July 
1, 1932, he was appointed publicity agent 
for the Vancouver Welfare Federation. His 
salary will be paid by the Charles Crane 
educational committee, who financed his 
university career. It is felt that his services 
in his new position will balance the addi- 
tional outlay of the committee while at the 
same time he is rendered self supporting. 











For Deafened Ears 
New Golden Tones 


Now, for the first time in hearing-aid 
history, you can be fitted, in a hearing aid, 
with a precision similar to that with which 
eyeglasses are fitted .... for the New 
Personalized Golden Tone Acousticon is 
offered in a wide range of models, each to 
meet a different type or degree of deafness. 


27 New Golden Tone Models 


This is the first practical recognition of 
the fact that it is quite as illogical to try 
to fit all the many, varied degrees of deaf- 
ness with but a few models of a hearing 
aid, as it is to fit all types of faulty vision 
with only a small number of lenses. 


With this vast new range of 27 different 
models of the Golden Tone Acousticon, 
you have the comforting assurance that the 
model selected for you will best compen- 
sate in power, range and tone for your 
own hearing loss . . . will give you clear, 
golden tones . . . will be personalized to 
your own, individual hearing needs. 


Free Test 


You may have a free test of the New 
Golden Tone Acousticon. If it is impossible 
to call at one of our Audition Rooms, send 
your name and address to Dept. VR and 
ask for a free test of this new model in 
your own home. Be sure to secure details 
of our Special Introductory offer, which 
makes this New Golden Tone Acousticon 
of the greatest value as an efficient hear- 
ing aid. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A Project on School Room Pets 
(Continued from page 398) 
Our Pets 


We have two fish. 
They swim very fast. 
They have fins and tails. 


They eat fish food. 


We have some snails. 

They have shells. 

They crawl and pull the shells with 
them. 

They eat lettuce. 


We have two turtles. 

They can crawl and swim. 
They eat ant eggs. 

They eat flies and meat. 


We have many tadpoles. 
They swim with their tails. 
They eat lettuce. 

They eat meat. 


We like our pets. 
We like to feed them. 
We like to watch them. 


The charts presented opportunities to 
fix language forms and expressions. Pre- 
senting these forms again and again in 
experiences in which the class was inter- 
ested helped to fix them in their minds. 
Without conscious drill, the children as- 
sociated meanings with words as the hear- 
ing child grasps and retains expressions 
that he hears in many situations. The in- 
terest displayed by the group showed how 
thoroughly they enjoyed the project. In- 
numerable opportunities were presented 
for the development of language, speech, 
lip reading and reading ability. 

Caring for pets helps to arouse a sense 
of responsibility in children, teaches them 
to be kind to animals and develops their 


powers of observation. Turtles, fish, 


snails and tadpoles require little care and 
can be kept in the room_ indefinitely. 
They are well suited, for these reasons, to 
primary classes who like to keep in their 
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room something alive that they can 
watch. Other pets, such as rabbits, doves, 
white mice or guinea pigs can well be 
used in projects. A child who has cared 
for plants and animals through elemen- 
tary science work, will not be so apt to 
destroy or harm them. This is a desirable 
trait of good citizenship which teaches re- 
spect for all forms of life. 
Testing for the Hard of Hearing 

(Continued from page 400) 


adenoids. Infected 
teeth are often the cause of deafness. Sinus 
infection, endocrine diseases or congenital 
syphilis may cause tubotympanic inflam- 
mation and eighth nerve degeneration. 

It is conceded by some otologists that 
80% of all cases of impaired hearing can 
be prevented or arrested if discovered suf- 
ficiently early. We have concentrated 
more or less on hearing conservation by: 


diseased tonsils and 


(1) urging removal of diseased tonsils 
and adenoids; (2) stressing the impor- 
tance of avoiding ear complications in 
quarantine cases of scarlet fever, menin- 
gitis, influenza, measles (or, if developed, 
of notifying the doctor at once); (3) with 
no complication in the ear, urging exam- 
ination by an otologist on recovery from 
one of the above diseases, and six weeks 
later. 

We check and recheck at regular close 
intervals with the audiometer for a year 
following an attack of any of these dis- 
eases. Perhaps as important as any point 
is teaching every child to blow his nose 
properly; leaving both nostrils open, cov- 
ering the nose with the handkerchief when 
blowing, and doing it gently, not forcibly 
as children are given to doing. 

During the coming year through the 
State Teachers’ College, we hope to have 
classes in lip reading for our deafened 
children, another dream nearly a reality. 

Knowing that defective hearing is one 
of the greatest calamities of life, and that 
hope lies in the detection of beginning de- 
fects and prompt remedial measures, 
Shorewood has carried out a strict med- 
ical program, the careful watching of chil- 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Directors of Normal Department: 
CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., L.H.D. 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
____ $10.00 


Series I. 


each, with manual 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual. ssaaitteceediaheal 

Series III. Myths. ________ $10.00 

Series I, II and I______.__ $33.00 
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Theco 
St. Charles 


Occupying Entire Block 
On the Boardwalk 





At New Jersey Avenue 
Atlantic City 





A Smart Hotel in 
America’s 
Smartest Resort 
THE CAMPAIGN is on! Mellow 


sunshine, wind-blown spume, tang 
o’ the sea — choice location, fine 
meals and rates that say ““come”— 
to enjoy glorious Fall at the sea- 
shore by a stay at the St. Charles, 
is a “vote” of discrimination. 


IDEAL 
CONVENTION 
FACILITIES 


ATTRACTIVE 
RATES 


? 
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dren after disease, and regular periodical 
hearing tests for all children. 

We know that 75% of the children 
found with hearing loss are cured, im. 
proving, or have a chance to be corrected 
because their condition was discovered 
early and all are under the direct care of 
an otologist. In every community in the 
country the problem presents a_ suflicient 
number of angles to challenge and invite 
the active interest and support of every 
otologist, school health authorities and the 
parents of these deafened children. The 
future for them never looked brighter 
than it does today. 





The Teacher Looks on the 
Superintendent 
(Continued from page 408) 
so on and see demonstrations of all the 
new methods? I asked. “I’m sure I’ve 
heard of —” 

“That shows your ignorance,”  inter- 
rupted the Vocal One. “Or else your 
innocence. You never watched a lot of 
supes at a convention, did you? They go 
there—and, now and then, to the summer 
schools, too—and they spend the time 
selecting teachers and hobnobbing in the 
corridors. They are bored to tears with 
lectures and demonstrations—unless there 
is something very spectacular.” 

“All of them?” I asked. 

“Most of ’em,” she insisted. 

“Well, what do you teachers want?” | 
inquired. “Surely you don't expect an 
important person like a superintendent to 
sit in classes with mere teachers.” 

“He might do worse,” retorted the 
Vocal One. “We'd have more respect for 
his educational judgment—yes, and ad- 
ministrative, too—if he did that, or took 
university courses in education, school 
administration, etc., now and then. Why. 
do you know, some of those men never 
dream of informing themselves in_ the 
field of general education. They never 
read up on child and adolescent psychol- 
ogy, or educational methods, and instead 
of conferring with educational leaders, 
they just go into conference with othet 
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supes of schools like their own. You'd 
think deaf children were some other kind 
of creature instead of human beings minus 
hearing only.” 

“Aren’t you a trifle severe?” I asked. 

“T don’t think so, and neither do most 
of the teachers,” she replied. “I’ve talked 
with them from all over the country. At 
any Summer School you'll hear them say, 
‘Oh, if my supe could only take this 
course that I’m taking!’ Those supes wail 
about the ‘Intermediate Slump’ in lan- 
guage and so on. Those things would 
hardly be heard of if the teachers got the 
support they need from the administra- 
tion.” 

“Well, it’s too bad,” said I. 
deaf children, here are all 
equipment, here are superior teachers— 
everything—and no good administrative 
officers!” 

“Now, you know I didn’t mean that,” 
flashed the Vocal One. “Some of those 
supes just can’t be beat! That is what is 
too bad, really—that men should work as 
hard at their jobs as most of them do and 
yet so many of them not provide the edu- 
cational leadership we need. No, sir. I 
stick to it: compulsory summer courses for 
supes, and we'll save the day.” 

The Vocal One subsided again into 
meditation. And I became vocal—to the 
extent of reporting what she had said. 
For I, too, have been a teacher. 


“Here are 
sorts ot 





Lip Reading Material 
(Continued from page 412) 
Kentucky to explore marvelous Mam- 
moth Cave. 
Ohio to visit the homes of some of our 
presidents. 
Indiana 
springs. 
Michigan to visit its many islands set 
in inland seas. 
Wisconsin to see its ancient mounds 
and earthworks. 
Illinois to visit the tomb of Abraham 
Lincoln. 
Iowa to see President Hoover’s boy: 
hood home. 


to drink from its healing 
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A NEW GEM 


Smaller ... lighter .. . more compact 
NEW MODEL No. 42 


The receiver weighs only 1/3 ounce. It may 
be worn by means of a small tip or by a mould 
which fits into the ear. No impression has to be 
taken for this mould, which comes in different 
sizes. Many customers can wear the new re- 
ceiver in the ear without mould, loop or tip. 


The new transmitter is thinner than any of our 
previous models, as we have embodied the fea- 
tures of the Sound Perfector in the transmitter. 


oe ¢ 


Call for Demonstration or Write for 


Booklet V. R. 
oe @ 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York City 








Reinhardt School 
for 


Deat Children, Inc. 


Speech and Lip Reading Used Exclusively 
Children Prepared for Hearing Schools 


The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


advantages. 


Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, Presivent 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 

A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 








THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 

FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 

Invites the delegates of the 1932 Conference to 
our club room, 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
4A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids—electric 
and no battery types. Twenty-five years’ experience 
in specialized service. Without obligation write to or 


call on 
D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 








BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner’s Book.___.______________ $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes _-$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes—$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations.$1.00 


Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 
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Minnesota to see some of its 7,000 
lakes. 

North Dakota to see its vast fields of 
golden grain. 

South Dakota to see the Black Hills. 

Montana to see wonderful Glacier Na- 
tional Park. 

Wyoming to explore Yellowstone Park. 

Nebraska to see its fields of waving 
corn. 

Kansas to see beef and mutton on the 
hoof. 

Colorado to revel in the Garden of the 
Gods. 

New Mexico to see its pre-historic ruins, 

Arizona to see the Grand Canyon. 

Nevada to get a divorce. 

Utah to see Great Salt Lake and the 
Mormon Temple. 

Oregon to see its fine apple orchards. 

Washington to see the great salmon 
fisheries. 

California for the rest of my life! 





Home and School 
(Continued from page 415) 

feat. That he questions the possibility of 
securing an adequate education for the 
average deaf child under the condition as 
he sees it is not to be wondered at. No 
fair minded person can deny the right and 
privilege of an adult deaf person to com- 
municate with others in the way that seems 
to him most fitting, but, deaf and hearing 
alike, all who care for the welfare of deaf 
‘children should get behind this matter of 
language mastery in childhood and youth. 
The most serious handicap of deaf peo- 
ple is not deafness, but inability to under- 
stand and to make others understand in 
good, clear, idiomatic language. 

Let us say at once and for all time, it 
is possible to give an intelligent deaf child 
good English. The conditions are, as be- 
fore stated, the best instruction, a home 
which gives scrupulous attention to the 
matter, and constant practice of correct 
language. Whether the school that fails 
be public or special, the result is the 
same—the tragedy of doubly handicapped 
lives. 

Lucite M. Moore. 
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"> KERNELS 


Selected Po AHI H. aa 
Hilly Lily 


I wish I were a goblin 
With entirely no heart. 
Then I'd be 


A mystery. 











I'd hide myself 
Beneath an acorn shell 
Or swing upon the crocus leaves 


Until they fell. 


Oh, I wish I were a goblin 
With almost round shoes 
Sliding off the hilly 
Roof of a lily! 
—Christy Mackaye. 
But— 
School’s begun. 


Choices have to be made. The impor- 
tant thing is to realize that we cannot 
choose once and for all. Outside forces 
are constantly changing the stage upon 
which we have to play our respective 
roles. 

—Gruenberg. 





A handful of good life is better than a 
bushel of learning. 


—Old Proverb. 


You can do your duty in two ways; first, 
in the direction of common honesty; sec- 
ond, in the direction of common sense. | 
really don’t know which I regard with the 
more unaffected dread, the machine poli- 
tician, or the fool reformer. 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 





Competitions are desirable only if they 
produce good sportsmanship. 


—Paul D. Hasbrouck. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 
Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 
public school classes. For particulars as to methods 
and Units of Credit address 
617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, mer hig Method; Postgraduate, 
inzie Me 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 


MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
18th Year 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Dallas School of Lip Reading 


Edna Sanford Washington, Principal 
Private and Class Instruction for Adults and 
Children 
NITCHIE & MULLER-WALLE METHODS 
43241, Gaston Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
Phone 8-3779 








REVISED EDITION 


“Lip Reading, Principles and Practice” 
by 
E. B. NITCHIE 
Revised in 1930 by Mrs. Elizabeth Helm 
Nitchie 
Price, $2.50 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














The Story of Lip Reading 


BY FRED DELAND 


Revised and completed by 


HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


An authoritative and entertaining 


history of this art. 


An interest compelling narrative . . .. The 
manner in which it is told is itself a striking 
feature of the book. . .. It is more than a re- 
cital of bare facts; it has caught the spirit of a 
great movement. It is properly a “human docu- 
ment—” the Biography of Lip Reading. 
—American Annals of the Deaf. 


Order from the 
VOLTA BUREAU 
PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 








Those in the Dark Silence 


The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 


By Corinne RocHELEAU AND Resecca Mack 

If you are interested in either the deaf 
or the blind, you should know something 
about those who are struggling against 
both deprivations. This book is at once 
an indictment, a challenge, and an in- 
spiration. 


Published and Distributed by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Price, $2.00 plus postage 











The Volta Review 


Only tame kittens and yes-men lack foes, 


—Rabbi Louis I. Newman, 





The nearer you come into relation with 
a person, the more necessary do tact and 
courtesy become. 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





To permit a child to get into the habit 
of refusing to obey legitimate requests, or 
of obeying spasmodically when he feels 
like it, is to leave him handicapped as an 
adolescent and finally as an adult. He will 
not have the habit of intelligent self con- 
trol, but instead be controlled by whims, 
his own or others! 


—Mary Coburn. 





After the fanatics and radicals create an 
idea, the semi-radicals and the semi-fanat- 
ics take it up. After it has become estab- 
lished and is in reputable society, the con- 
servatives adopt it. The tendency of human 
nature is first to deny, then adopt; call 
them fanatics, then men of vision. 


—B. J. Palmer. 





The automobile has not conquered space; 
it has merely spoiled it. There is no longer 
any solitude, or any silence, or any place 
of refuge. He who flees from the city in an 
auto immediately finds the city again. At 
first, we thought that the automobile had 
killed boredom. Nothing kills boredom. If 
we speed up the car it is because the way is 
long and boredom is close at our heels. 


—Georges Duhamel. 





Man has been so busy compelling the 
material world to serve him that he has not 
taken time to understand the social institu- 
tion which he has invented 


—Charles H. Judd. 





Give me insight into today and you may 
have the antique and future world. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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AND! 


CoMPILED BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


Still Running.—The public library 
in a small village was visited every day by 
a small colored boy, who would dart in, 
go to one particular shelf, take out a book, 
open to a certain page, then begin to laugh, 
and keep on laughing. The librarian had 
noticed this several times, but had never 
had time to see what it was that was so 
amusing. One day the little boy went 
through the same performance, and the li- 
brarian, not being very busy, went to look 
over the child’s shoulder. What she saw 
was a picture of a bull chasing a little 
negro boy across a field. Not seeing any- 
thing so very funny about this, she asked 
him what he was laughing at. The boy re- 
plied, between snickers, “Doggone — dat 
bull ain’t catched dat lil niggah yit.” 


Memory.—He had just repeated a 
lengthy poem from memory. 

“You must have a wonderful memory to 
keep all that in your head,” said a listener. 

“Yes, I never forget anything when it is 
once in my head,” said the man who had 
recited the poem. 

“Indeed,” commented the other. “Then 
how about that five dollars I loaned you 
three months ago?” 

“Oh, that’s different. You see, I put that 
in my pocket.” 


Convention Notes.—Perhaps you saw 
her in Los Angeles. Well, anyway, the 
story goes that one of her friends met her 
on the street early in June and commented, 
“You are looking very happy this morning. 
Have you had some good news?” 

“Just wonderful,” replied the second 
woman. “My husband has just had a nerv- 
ous breakdown, and we’re going to Cali- 
fornia.” 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 
BY 
OLIVE WHILDIN AND AGATHA SCALLY 
PRICE $3.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 


1537 35th STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anita Driscott, Eorrn M. Buetr, Exiza 
McSuHerry Woopror, AND Couin S. BUELL 


The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 
sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.25. 

Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 
dozen. 

Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 














THE CONVERSATIONAL READER 
BY KATE AND SOPHIA ALCORN 


A Method of Developing Silent Reading and 
the Conversational Habit in the Primary Grades 


Price, 60 cents. Postage extra. 
Order from the Authors 
STANFORD, KENTUCKY 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


Staunton, Va. 





ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 
IN TWELVE LESSONS 
By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
(Fourth Edition) 
Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
Price, $1.00 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad. 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





AN EXPERIENCED oral teacher wishes a position 
in the Primary — of a school for the deaf. 
Address N. O’C., Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: By an experienced and ienniiee trained 
oral teacher, position for 1932-33 in school for the deaf 
or as private teacher. Address A. S. K., Volta Bureau. 





ORAL TEACHER of four years’ experience wishes 
position for 1932-33. Good References. Address 
M. B., Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Position by teacher with three years’ 
training and several years’ experience. Holds Asso- 
ciation Standard Certificate. Address E. B. S., c/o 
Volta Bureau. 





FOR SALE: Radioear. Series 177. One year old. 
Excellent condition. Will sell for much less than 
cost price. Address Mrs. Malcolm L. Bell, 24 High 
Street, Marblehead, Mass. 


NORTHAMPTON GRADUATE, five years’ experi- 
ence with beginners, wants position 1932-33 or will 
teach one or two children in her home. References. 
Holds Association Standard Certificate. Address 
K. C. M., care of Volta Bureau, 











The Volta Review’ 


Breaking It Gently. se got 
pretty distasteful job before me,’ 
the geneologist. “Mrs. Newrich emploiil 
me to look up her family tree, and I’ve gotf 
to inform her that one of her relatives was 
electrocuted.” 

“Why worry about that? Just write that 
the man in question occupied the chair of 
applied electricity at one of our public in-§ 
stitutions.” 

—Humorist (London). 


Business.—The teacher was going 
over the examination papers, correcting 
them carefully, and getting rather tired of F 
the job when she came to a paper which 
revealed that the student had been very 
much at a loss in answering most of the 
questions. Using her blue pencil freely, 
she came at last to the end of the paper. A 
note was added as a sort of postscript. 
“Dear Teacher,” it read, “if you sell any 
of these answers to the funny papers, I ex- 
pect you to split fifty-fifty with me.” 


—_———__—_—- 


After, if Not Before.—*‘Are you go- 
ing to have the ‘obey’ eliminated from the 
marriage ceremony?” inquired the girl 
friend of the bride-to-be. 

“I don’t know about that,” replied the § 
latter, frankly. “But it is certainly going ff 
to be eliminated from the marriage.” 


Anything Won’t Hurt It!—We don't © 
exactly disagree with the vegetarians, but 
we do think that the taste of an onion is 
greatly improved by adding a pound of © 
steak to it. 


—Cheesecraft. 


The Patient’s Dilemma 


Patient—“Doctor, are you sure this is 
pneumonia? Sometimes doctors prescribe 
for pneumonia and patients die of some 
thing else.” 

Doctor (with dignity) —“When I pre 
scribe for pneumonia, you die of pnet 
monia.” 





